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jCLORÍA! 

There is no other performer quite like Gloria 
Estefan. In the fast-paced music business 
where artists come and go with each passing 
year, she has sustained her success now for 
over fifteen years. Gloria and Miami Sound 
Machine have sold ten million albums, many 
of which have gone gold or multi-platinum, 
and racked up nine Top Ten hit singles. 

In concert, Gloria is a magicai presence, daz- 
zling audiences with her Latinized pop mu¬ 
sic. When she takes the stage, whether in the 
U.S., Europe, Latin America, or at home in 
Miami, she builds her audience into an un- 
equaled frenzy of excitement. 

In a very real way, Gloria Estefan has 
changed the face of contemporary pop music. 


—from the Introduction 
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Introduction 


If Gloria Estefan didn’t exist, a writer might 
have had to ínvent her. For Gloria’s story, a 
classic rags-to-riches fairy tale, is begging to 
be told. 

Throughout her life, this energetic per- 
former has been a fighter, never afraid to ac- 
cept a challenge. Her story begins in Havana, 
Cuba, where she was born, and continues in 
Miami, Florida, where she grew up. Gloria’s 
life has been peppered with happiness and 
tragedy. 

From her humble beginnings, Gloria Es¬ 
tefan, a shy young girl, has become a super- 
star in the world of music. But not before 
overcomíng almost impossible odds and sur- 
viving several major setbacks. Her story 
should be an inspiration to everyone. 

The lithe, beautiful singer with the smol- 
dering almond-shaped eyes and tangle of 
long, dark hair has been performing with 
Miami Sound Machine for over fifteen years. 
But, as a child, she had no real desire to be¬ 
come a professional singer. Opportunity pre- 
sented itself as if by destiny. Music, to Gloria, 
was a means of escaping the daily pressures 
of watching her father deteriorate from mul- 
f "' 1 " sclerosis, a disease doctors attributed to 
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the Agent Orange poisoning he was exposed 
to in Vietnam. 

From the time she was eleven years old un- 
til she was sixteen, Gloria took care of him 
every day after schooL Because she was shy, 
she learned to sing and play the guitar locked 
in her room. “I contained everything within 
myself,” she says. “I was very introverted, 
and could only let myself go when I sang in 
my room.” 

Later, she would muster up enough nerve 
to sing at parties with her cousin Merci. She 
was eighteen when Emilio Estefan, leader of 
a small party band known as the Miami Latin 
Boys, heard her and talked her into joining 
the group. Three years later, he asked her to 
marry him. 

Though Gloria explains she was forced into 
the spotlight, she adds, “Fm a perfectionist 
and once I was there, it was, do it right or get 
out” 

Gloria, of course, did it right —very right 
She not only sang the group’s songs, but also 
wrote many of them. And she helped Miami 
Sound Machine grow from a local Miami 
party band to a huge international success. 
Still, their climb to the top was gradual; it 
would take nine years before the world would 
be humming their songs. 


x 
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If you didn’t líve in Miami, Florida, or fol- 
low the pop music scene in Europe and Latin 
America in the mid-seventies and early 
eighties, you probably didn’t hear of Gloria 
Estefan or Miami Sound Machine. At that 
time, they recorded all their music in Span- 
ish. It was only after they took a chance and 
released a song in English that they broke 
into the American pop market. The song that 
introduced Miami Sound Machine to the 
United States was the 1984 hit “Dr. Beat.” 

Since then, a string of dance hits and bal- 
lads have followed, beginning with “Conga,” 
a song that cracked the pop, dance, black, and 
Latin charts simultaneously. Along the way, 
Gloria has gained more and more recognition 
as a singer and a songwriter. 

The bulk of Miami Sound Machine’s hits 
(in both English and Spanish) were either 
fully composed or cowritten by Gloria. They 
include “Words Get in the Way,” “Rhythm Is 
Gonna Get You,” “1-2-3,” “Don’t Wanna Lose 
You,” “Oye Mi Canto,” and “Anything for 
You,” which came in number nine on the Top 
Ten Singles Chart for 1988. 

In concert, Gloria is a magicai presence, 
dazzling audiences with her Latin-tinged pop 
music. When she takes the stage, whether in 
the U.S., Europe, Latin America, or at home 
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in Miami, she builds her audience into an un- 
equaled frenzy of excitement. 

There is no other performer quite like Glo¬ 
ria Estefan. In the fast-paced music business 
where artists come and go with each passing 
year, she has sustained her success now for 
over íifteen years. Gloria and Miami Sound 
Machine have sold 10 million albums, many 
of which have gone gold or multiplatinum, 
and racked up nine Top Ten hit singles. 

In a very real way, she has changed the 
face of pop music since hitting it big in the 
late eighties. By mixing salsa with pop. Glo¬ 
ria and Miami Sound Machine built a bridge 
between Latin and American music. They 
opened some doors and made it a little easier 
for others to cross over. 

David Glew, president of Epic Records, says 
of Gloria, “Besides Michael Jackson, she’s one 
of our biggest and most important artists.” 

As Gloria Estefan celebrated her thirty- 
third birthday on September 1, 1990, sur- 
rounded by the people she loved most in the 
world, she had good reasons for her immea- 
surable joy. Only six months before, her 
strength and courage had been put to the test. 
She was on tour, promoting her lastest album, 
Cuts Both Ways. The tour had already been 
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interrupted once before in December, when a 
blood vessel in her throat ruptured, requiring 
two months of rest. Gloria was in perfect 
health and excellent physical shape when 
she decided to resume touring on March 7. 

But she had only played a few dates when, 
once again, the tour was canceled. This time 
it was for more serious reasons. On the snowy 
day of March 10, Gloria was involved in a 
near-fatal accident when the tour bus she 
was traveling in with her husband, son, and 
three others crashed en route to a concert 
date in Syracuse. Gloria broke a vertebra in 
her middle back that required delicate spinal 
surgery and a year of convalescence. In one 
split second, all that she worked for could 
have been gone. But somehow, she knew that 
wouldn’t happen. 

“I tried to lift my legs,” Gloria said later, 
“but they would only go so far. I told Emilio I 
broke my back, but he tried to reassure me, 
saying, ‘No baby, maybe you just pulled a 
muscle.’ But I could feel it. I remember think- 
ing I would rather die than be paralyzed. I 
told myself, ‘No way, Pm not accepting this.’ ” 

Lying on the floor of the bus, holding the 
hand of her young son, everything suddenly 
flashed before her. “How everything can 
change from one second to the next,” she 
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thought. All the memories of her life came 
rushing back—the pained childhood, the im- 
ages of her father, the early years with Emí¬ 
lio when he performed with the band, 
building up Miami Sound Machine’s reputa- 
tion. Now Gloria had come face-to-face with 
one more obstacle. 

But Gloria would write her own ending to 
the accident that almost left her paralyzed. 
And her ending would be a happy one. She 
had already been through a series of stormy 
times in her life, but always managed to rise 
above them. 

Gloria Estefan traveled a long way to get 
where she is today. Nothing ever stopped her 
from achieving her goals and nothing ever 
will. She is sure of that. 

This is her remarkable story. 


xiv 





Stranded in a New 
Homeland 

Cuba was already in turmoil when Gloria 
Maria Fajardo was bom in Havana on Sep- 
tember 1, 1957. Her father, Jose Manuel, had 
been a Cuban soldier, motorcycle escort to the 
former President Fulgencio Batista, and Pan 
American volleyball medalist. Her mother, 
Gloria, was a schoolteacher who when she 
was young had dreamed of going to Holly¬ 
wood. In the 1940s, she won an international 
contest to dub Shirley Temple’s movies into 
Spanish. But her father wouldn’t let her leave 
Havana for Hollywood, so those dreams never 
became reality. 

When Gloria was just sixteen months old, 
her father took his young family and fled to 
Miami to escape Fidel Castro’s regime. Only 
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ninety miles across the water, they were hop- 
ing, like so many others, to And freedom. 
Tom from the life and the world they knew, 
they arrived in Miami penniless and un- 
wanted. 

“We were part of the Arst wave of Cubans in 
Miami,” explains Gloria. “When my mother 
Arst went to look for an apartment, it was a 
case of ‘No children, no pets, no Cubans.’ ” 

Because she was so young when she left 
Cuba, Gloria has very little recollection of life 
there. Her Arst real memories are of her early 
childhood in Miami and how tough it was for 
all Cubans in this new homeland. “There was 
a lot of prejudice. All these Hispanics were 
coming into one place that had never had any 
Hispanics before,” she says. 

The huge inAux of Cubans put tremendous 
strain on the housing capacity of a city that 
was unprepared to accommodate such a large 
group. Every day more families from Cuba 
arrived in Miami and the apartment buíld- 
ings had to quickly learn to cope with this 
swollen population. Sometimes as many as 
ten to Afteen members of one family lived in 
the same few rooms. They stayed close to- 
gether because very few spoke English. By re- 
maining a group, it was easier for them to 
communicate. 
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Gloria s parents rented a smai) apartment 
• n the Cuban ghetto behmd che Orange Bowl. 
Soon after, Jose was recruited for the 2:50ti 
Brigades, the CÍA-funded band >f Cuban reC 
ugees who were eventually sen? on the raded 
Bay of Pigs invasion. A determmed mari, Jose 
believed in freedom and üghtmg for it Gloria 
remembers, “Freedom was the most impor 
tant thing to my father. FU aiways remem ber 
him as being very idealistic. He was the head 
of the Tanks Division. When thev unloaded 
the tanks at Bay of Pigs, he was ieacimg the 
invasion.” 

The anti-Castro exiles landecí the invasion 
force in Southern Cuba on Aprd G Hbl 
Many of the invaders were kiiied *n<i twhv** 
hundred were captured. Glorias faíher 
captured by his own cousin and weni u> mi! 

For a year and a hatf, he was imprsuned m 
Cuba, along with hundreds of <»the<N b vi 
traumatic period in the Cuban eviie < «-rr-. ( 
nity. Gloria remembers, “All the m»-r. 
gone, all the mothers and kids were ,. v r : * » 
gether.” 

During that time, she and her mniher ir 
vived in the rundown apartmem 
they nicknamed the Barraeks lt w « 

where newspapers were used as u*u 
and dinner was served from hn i »■ s '* •* < 
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also the place where Gloria’s early musical 
talents were brought out. 

Gloria was a bright light in these bleak 
times. It was apparent to everyone that this 
dark-haired, brown-eyed little girl was some- 
one quite special. Even as a young child. Glo¬ 
riai smile could charm neighbors and 
friends and lift their spirits. In the apartment 
complex, she soon became everyone’s favor- 
ite. 

Because her father was away for so much 
of her young life, her grandmother and 
mother would play the most important roles 
in shaping Gloria’s future. She credits both of 
them with introducing her to music. She was 
an extremely shy, sensitive, and impression- 
able child, who learned the words to all the 
songs her mother sang. 

Gloria’s mother encouraged her to sing for 
the other women whose husbands were also 
imprisoned, to help alleviate their harsh liv¬ 
ing conditions. As their sole source of enter- 
tainment, Gloria would try to cheer them up. 
But her music was only a reminder of a life 
they had known and lost. As they congregated 
to listen, tears would well up in their eyes. 

Gloria was too young at the time to know 
why her music moved the group to tears in- 
stead of applause, but now she understands. 
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"After a few verses, they would cry,” she ex- 
plains. “To them, the music was saying, 
‘When I left Cuba, I left my heart. I left my 
life. When I left Cuba, I left my heart buried 
there.’ So I guess that could make them cry, 
especially because of what they'd just been 
through. Now I understand, years later, why 
they cried all the time, but as a child it was 
hard.” 

For Gloria and her family, things would 
only get tougher. In 1963, President John F. 
Kennedy negotiated the release of captured 
prisoners in a trade for drugs and medicine. 
Gloria’s father was freed, but he wasn’t ready 
to settle down to a quiet life in Miami. He felt 
his duty was to continue fighting, and so he 
joined the United States Army. By fighting for 
the U.S., he hoped that someday America 
would return the favor and help him and 
other exiles liberate Cuba. 

He would find out later that this wasnt 
meant to be. But for now, he moved his wile 
and daughter to Texas where he was sta 
tioned. While the family was living in Texas. 
Gloria’s sister, Rebecca, was born. The familv 
was transferred to South Carolina, where 
Jose volunteered for Vietnam, after he had 
earned his captain’s bars. 

While her father was overseas, Gloria, i 
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self-described “Army brat,” made friends 
with children whose fathers were also in the 
army. Despite all the difficulties inherent in 
moving again, Gloria adjusted easily. 

She was both physically active and bookish; 
one minute she’d be outside playing sports 
with the other kids, the next she’d be dili- 
gently studying by herself. Books always in- 
terested her and she did exceptionally well in 
school. She learned and mastered the English 
language quickly and maintained a straight- 
A average in all school subjects from first 
grade through high school and college. 

One thing she always managed to avoid 
was boredom. Even on weekends, Gloria 
found things to keep herself busy. 

It helped that Gloria’s home life was pleas- 
ant. She had all the advantages her mother 
could afford. She enjoyed going to the movies 
and often accompanied her mother to the 
theater. It was a way for both of them to for- 
get what was happening in Vietnam. The 
news was filled with war stories and Gloria’s 
mother thought about her husband con- 
stantly. The images on the big screen pro- 
vided a great escape. 

But Gloria soon discovered another means 
of escape. It was at this time that she began 
listening to popular music. The biggest influ- 
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ence on her would be the songs of the British 
bands. “I had been exposed to many different 
kinds of music,” she says. For example, she 
can remember getting goose bumps the íirst 
time she heard the sentimental ballad “Ferry 
Across the Mersey” by Gerry and the Pace- 
makers. 

Ironically, Gloria would not be introduced 
to the rhythms of Latin music for quite a few 
years. ínstead, she kept her transistor radio 
blasting the Top Forty. Like many other 
youngsters growing up during the middle six- 
ties, British musicians like the Beatles, the 
Rolling Stones, and Peter and Gordon quickly 
became favorites. She’d sing along to the 
songs and borrow records from friends so she 
dídn’t have to wait to hear them on radio. Lis- 
tening to popular music was Gloria’s num- 
ber-one love. 

Gloria spent many hours with her younger 
sister, Rebecca. It was an idyllic time that 
should have lasted. After all, they had al- 
ready been through so much trying to rebuild 
their lives in a new country. Unfortunately, 
tragedy loomed over the Fajardo family, a 
tragedy that would ultimately introduce Glo¬ 
ria to something she was not prepared for. 

After two years in Vietnam, her father re- 
turned home. It was time, at last, to become a 
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real family. In 1968, they moved back to 
Miami and tried to pick up the pieces of their 
lives. For Gloria, it was a time to reacquaint 
herself with her father. He had missed out on 
two years of her life and she wanted to fill 
him in on everything that had happened. 

But there was something different about 
her father. Gloria had sensed a change in 
him ever since he returned from Vietnam. So 
had her mother, though neither spoke of it. 
But it was something they wouldn’t be able to 
ignore for long. 

He wasn’t as strong as he had been. He 
didn’t talk about reclaiming Cuba anymore. 
But then again, Gloria told herself, no one 
else did, either. 

When the Fajardo family returned to 
Miami, they returned to a different place. The 
more than six hundred thousand Cubans who 
had come to Miami temporarily were now 
ready to begin new lives in America. Gloria 
belonged to the group dubbed “the one-and-a- 
half generation,” meaning born in Cuba, 
raised in the United States. She lived in a sec- 
tion of town that was eventually renamed Lit- 
tle Havana or Calle Ocho. 

This was now her home, the home of her 
mother, father, and sister. And they were 
happy to be there. Gloria never thought about 
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going back to Cuba, though she says today it’s 
still on the minds of many older people. 
“They always harbor a hope,” she says. “But 
you have to realize how they feel. If you lived 
in a country until you were sixty-five years 
old, and all of a sudden they come and tell 
you the house that you’ve lived in is no longer 
your house, it belongs to the government, and 
then you have to leave and go to some other 
place where you don’t speak the language, 
the thing thafs going to be the strongest to 
you are those memories of your country.” 

Those feelings Gloria talks about today are 
the same feelings her father had back in the 
early 1960s. His desire had always been to re- 
tum to the country where he was born and 
raised. But after Vietnam, Gloria remembers, 
those feelings were gone. He just seemed 
tired—too tired to talk, to get up out of bed in 
the morning, to walk up a flight of stairs. Glo¬ 
ria wondered what had happened to her fa- 
ther’s enormous energy. 

He seemed weak and, as each day pro- 
gressed, he grew weaker. Then the warning 
signs started occurring. “He’d fali for no rea- 
son,” says Gloria. “Or he’d stop for a red light, 
but the light would be green.” 

Gloria’s mother decided to take her hus- 
band to the hospital for tests. She feared 
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something was seriously wrong with him, for 
he was not the man she had known. His 
strength had suddenly vanished; he com- 
plained of numbing pains and had to be 
helped every time he stood up. 

The diagnosis was shocking: multiple scle- 
rosis. Later they found out he had been ex- 
posed to Agent Orange poisoning in Vietnam. 

The unthinkable had happened. No one 
wanted to believe it. But the doctor’s eyes 
were dull and sad when he informed Gloria’s 
mother that Jose would eventually be re- 
stricted to a wheelchair and then a bed. His 
condition would only get worse. 

Gloria’s mother had tears rolling down her 
face as she listened to the doctor. But Gloria 
would not cry. Shaking her head in disbelief, 
she cou!dn’t understand how this had hap¬ 
pened to a man who had been so healthy. He 
had fought both at the Bay of Pigs and in 
Vietnam and spent time in jail as a prisoner 
of war, and it didn’t seem fair that he 
wouldn’t be able to lead a vital life. 

When Jose returned home, he was already 
walking with a cane. The impact of that im- 
age is one Gloria describes as the “most un- 
forgettable” in her life. It was love and pain 
and futility in one desolate moment. To see 
her father, who had been such a strong and 
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physical person, unable to walk on his own 
was unbearable for her. 

As her mother wrapped a loving arm 
around his waist and ushered him into the 
living room, Jose went over to Gloria. She 
looked up at him and smiled but he could see 
the hurt in her eyes. “Don’t worry, Glorita, it 
will be all right,” her father whispered. But it 
was a wish that never materialized. As the 
doctor predicted, his condition gradually de- 
teriorated. 

It would take time for Gloria to accept what 
had happened to her father. At eleven years 
of age, her entire world had fallen apart and 
she could not contain the sadness she felt. 
The next stage of young Gloria’s life was dev- 
astating. Music was the only thing that could 
bring her the happiness she deserved. 
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Nothing in Gloria’s childhood affected her as 
deeply as learning to cope with her father’s 
illness. For the next five years, from the age 
of eleven to sixteen, Gloria would be responsi- 
ble for taking care of him every day after 
school. With her father’s condition slowly 
worsening, Gloria’s mother became the 
family’s sole supporter. 

She worked days, trying to earn enough 
tnoney to pay the bilis. At night, she went 
back to school to study English and revalidate 
her Cuban teaching credentials. Gloria would 
help her mother learn the words of their new 
language, when it got too diflicult. 

Gloria’s mother was a strong woman who 
ruled her family with a firm but loving hand. 
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From the beginning, she wanted to give her 
daughters the best opportunities. She tried to 
make sure Gloria and her sister Rebecca had 
as normal and happy childhoods as possible. 
But that was not so easy. 

She had to depend on her oldest child more 
than she wanted to. Maintaining good grades 
is usually enough to fill the days of every 
child, but young Gloria also found herself 
nursing her father, taking care of her sister, 
and combining homework with many house- 
hold chores. 

Her mother was not a strict disciplinarian, 
but she did explain the importance of educa- 
tion to her daughters. Both Gloria and Re¬ 
becca would get the best education available, 
and they were taught to take advantage of ev¬ 
ery opportunity that came their way. 

Luckily for Gloria, learning came easily. At 
school she was an honor student, attentive 
and eager to absorb knowledge. But her 
mother and teachers also noticed that she 
was withdrawn, serious, and excruciatingly 
shy. The older she got, the more introspective 
she became. 

Gloria does not like to dwell on this period 
in her life; she rarely talks about her father 
and what his illness did to her. At a very 
young age, she was witnessing firsthand 
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something most kids never have to see. When 
the school bell rang at the end of the day, Glo¬ 
riai classmates would be free. She would 
watch as her class broke off into individual 
groups of friends. Some would stay in the 
gym and join various sports teams; others 
would venture to Stores where they’d buy 
magazines and the latest 45 rpm records. Glo¬ 
ria would go home to her father. 

There were days when she wished she 
could just be a regular kid like everyone else, 
but her father needed her constantly and she 
wasn’t about to let him down. By the time she 
was thirteen, he was confined to his bed and 
virtually helpless. Day after day, he seemed 
to rely on Gloria’s help more. 

“My father knew I was there for him,” she 
says. “But he was ashamed, embarrassed. Be- 
cause sometimes I would have to clean him 
up.” 

With no one to talk to, Gloria felt really 
alone for the first time in her life. “I was in a 
situation that I could see no way of getting 
out of,” she says. “I had to find a meaning in 
my life. I had to really go inside to find some 
kind of anchor for my life and for my own 
psyche and well-being. I had to find some¬ 
thing that would keep me sane. It was a very 
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difficult thíng to see my father slowly deterio- 
rating like that.” 

The teenage Gloria carried an enormous 
burden and sought to escape from it. The de- 
pression she was suffering from could have 
driven her to take drastic measures. If she 
had not been so strong, she may have wanted 
to end it all. 

Though Gloria never had suicidai thoughts, 
it’s a subject she reflects on honestly. “They 
say statistically that teenage suicides are 
very, very prevalent. A lot of people don’t un- 
derstand it, but I can understand it,” she told 
one repórter. 

The anchor she sought to find so desper- 
ately had been there all the time. Soon, Gloria 
turned her full attention to music. It was a 
logical choice since she had always been sur- 
rounded by music: her mother’s family 
boasted several musicians and singers. Rela- 
tives on her father’s side played different in- 
struments. Still, Gloria had never fully felt 
the importance of music before. The melo- 
dies and lyrics would become her escape. 

“It was a way for me to let out all my emo- 
tions and all my frustrations,” she says. “Mu¬ 
sic would help me with all the things I was 
feeling, the sadness in my life. It was my re- 
lease from everything. I would lock myself up 
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in my room with my guitar for hours and just 
sing by myself. I wouldn’t cry; I refused to cry. 
I was afraid if I let go just a little bit, it would 
all go. My guitar and singing was my way of 
crying.” 

At first, Gloria would pick up her guitar and 
strum it to comfort herself, to help her forget 
how sick her father was. Rather than suc- 
cumbing to the depression she felt, she’d 
practice. She taught herself to play by read- 
ing songbooks she took out of the library reg- 
ularly. Slowly, music began to shape Gloria’s 
entire world. 

Now, when she came home from school, 
she had something to look forward to. She 
would attend to her father’s and sister’s 
needs, then go into her room and pluck on the 
taut strings of her guitar. 

Within a short time, Gloria went from play- 
ing notes to chords to melodies. Then she be¬ 
gan to sing by playing along with pop songs. 
Music gave Gloria pleasure and she pursued 
it with a deep sense of gratitude. She would 
sing “for fun and for emotional catharsis.” 
She had a natural ear and couldn’t forget a 
melody if she tried. Tunes ran through her 
head all day. She played nearly every pop 
song she heard perfectly and without hesita- 
tion. 
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Her musical horizons had broadened; she 
now loved R & B as well as pop music, and 
especially the soft sounds of the Carpenters. 
“I listened to nothing but Top Forty,” she says. 
“Mainly ballads. I loved Karen Carpenter’s 
voice. I liked easy things for me to pick out on 
the guitar and sing along with.” 

Upon graduation from elementary school, 
Gloria was enrolled in Lourdes Academy, a 
girls’ Catholic high school located on Eighty- 
fourth Street in Miami. The first year was not 
easy because she didn’t know many of the 
students. Most of her friends went to the Pub¬ 
lic high school, but her mother had insisted 
that Gloria attend a parochial school. The 
summer before entering Lourdes, Gloria had 
gained too much weight for her five-feet-two- 
inch frame and was self-conscious about her 
physical appearance. She seemed to project a 
sadness to the world outside, and the nuns 
who were her teachers were concemed. 

“I was carrying the burden of the whole 
world on my shoulders,” she acknowledges, 
“and I think it showed in the way I looked.” 

At one point, the nuns at Lourdes thought 
Gloria would also enter the convent after 
graduation. To this day, she can’t figure out 
why they had that idea. “I don’t see myself as 
a nun. I never did,” she says, laughing. 
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Trying to coax her out of her shyness, the 
nuns encouraged Gloria to get involved in 
school activities. She finally got up enough 
nerve to join the class assemblies, deciding 
there was no reason why she shouldn’t be up 
on stage performing like so many of the other 
girls. 

Nervously, she’d stand onstage in front of 
an auditorium filled with her classmates and 
sing, while strumming her guitar. Gloria had 
always had a wonderful singing voice. Yet, 
except for the time when she was a child ser- 
enading the women in the old apartment 
complex, she had never had the opportunity 
to sing in a public place. 

The applause she received from her fellow 
students when she finished a song encour¬ 
aged her to continue performing. She en- 
rolled in the one music class the school 
offered and made new friends. Things were 
looking up in Gloria’s life. But for every posi¬ 
tive moment, there would be disappointment 
around the corner, waiting to strike. 

When Gloria turned sixteen, her father 
went into a VA hospital. The time had come 
when it was impossible for Gloria and her 
mother to continue caring for him. He re- 
<}uired the care of a hospital, with doctors and 
nurses nearby. The family’s responsibility of 
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constantly watching over him was lifted, but 
it was harrowing for Gloria to say good-bye, 
Once, she had wished to be a regular kid and 
do what others did. Now her wish had come 
true. But after five years of having her fathei 
in the next room. Gloria felt an immense losa 
at his absence. 

To get away from the pain of missing him, 
she focused all her energy on music and 
schoolwork. Most of Gloria’s time was de> 
voted to her studies, for she planned to attend 
college and become a psychologist. 

She thought of music as her hobby and 
shared her love of singing with her cousin 
Merci. Together they would harmonize aftei 
school and on weekends. They also began to 
sing at family parties. By performing, Gloria 
slowly started to gain the self-confldence she 
lacked. 

Music would help her overcome her shy- 
ness, but it wouldn’t help her break com- 
pletely out of her shell. That would only come 
with time, and encouragement and love from 
a man who would change Gloria’s entire life, 
His name was Emilio Estefan, Jr. 
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The drive for success was strong in Emilio 
Esíefan, Jr.’s family. It’s a trait he inherited. 
Success always meant everything to him, 
probably because of the loss he witnessed 
growing up. 

The son of Lebanese immigrants, Emilio’s 
father ran an underwear factory in Santiago 
de Cuba while his mother stayed home to 
take care of the house and her two sons. Emi¬ 
lio recalls with a laugh that his father was 
always a strong, business-minded man, “but 
aside from that he has been a poker player all 
his life.” 

For the first thirteen years of his life, Emi¬ 
lio stayed close to home, living in Cuba and 
trying to ignore what was going on there. His 
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family did not flee to Miami with the others 
in the late 1950s and very early 1960s. Per- 
haps because of the business his father had 
built up, they tried to wait things out. But, un- 
fortunately, the day came when they too 
would have to leave their lives behind and 
start fresh in the United States. 

“The Communists took everything,” says 
Emilio. “We fled to freedom.” He also fled the 
Cuban draft. In 1966, the thirteen-year-old 
Emilio and his father went to Madrid to wait 
for U.S. visas. He was fifteen when he re- 
ceived a student visa and emigrated to 
Miami. 

The palm-tree-lined streets of Miami 
Beach weren’t visible in the part of town 
where Emilio settled. With no money in his 
pocket and a limited knowledge of English, 
he moved into the small apartment where his 
fifteen aunts and cousins lived. But he 
wouldn’t be there for long. 

Emilio possessed a fierce determination to 
claim his piece of the American dream. He 
never wavered from the thought that he 
could make a success of himself in the United 
States. He figured that with a little hard work, 
anything was possible. And he was right. 

His first concern was to make money so he 
could bring the rest of his family over. So 
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many people from Cuba were chasing after 
the same thing, deserting their country and 
the revolution for a better life. Emilio com- 
ments today, “We never left to be rich. We left 
to live in a free country that believed in free 
enterprise. And most of the people who left 
Cuba came to the United States to wash 
dishes, wash cars. I don’t think you’re ever go- 
ing to hear immigrants like the Cuban people 
complain about Miami or the United States.” 

Even though he was poorer than he had 
ever been, Emilio knew he had done the right 
thing to cross the water and come to this new 
country. He was grateful for the opportuni- 
ties the States gave him. Everything he pur- 
sued, he accomplished. Gloria says of him, 
“Wherever there was a business opportunity, 
Emilio was there.” 

His ultimate goal was to find something to 
do that would bring him happiness and finan¬ 
cial security. What he was searching for 
would eventually surface, but first he had to 
get by from day to day. He found work as a 
mail boy at Bacardi, the Puerto Rican rum 
company that had offices and a plant in 
Miami. And he kept up with his education, 
graduating from high school and later earn- 
ing a degree from Miami Dade College. 

Along the way, Emilio did whatever he 
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could in his spare time to make a little extra 
money. When he bought his first car, a 
banged-up Volkswagen, he used it to offer to 
drive Cuban women to the supermarket. He 
also tried a T-shirt business that failed, and 
later took ribbons from funeral wreaths and 
made them into fancy ribbon sashes for 
beauty contestants. Emilio wasn’t going to let 
anything stand in the way of reaching his 
goals. He worked for hours, conjuring up new 
ideas for businesses that would never see the 
light of day. 

While still attending school, Emilio decided 
to go back to Bacardi, where he began slowly 
working his way up the corporate ladder. 
Over the next twelve years he was promoted 
several times, finally assuming the title of di- 
rector of Hispanic marketing, a job he 
wouldn’t give up until Miami Sound Machine 
hit it big. 

Music was just a hobby to Emilio at first. He 
didn’t think of it as a career until long after 
his family was settled in a nice house with a 
garage where he could practice with other 
boys in the town. But he did dream of going 
out and playing in every available club he 
could íind. 

As a young boy viewing his first Grammy 
awards he had wonderful dreams. “I remem- 
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ber thinking, one day I might be in the show,” 
he says. “Just in the show. I never even 
dreamed that I would be nominated for a 
Grammy.” 

Without ever really knowing if his dreams 
would come true, Emilio walked into a music 
store one day and bought a used accordion. 
He began practicing the instrument with a 
vengeance, playing all his favorite songs by 
ear. When he thought he was good enough, he 
made the rounds of the local restaurants. “I 
walked into an Italian restaurant on Biscayne 
Boulevard and said to the owner, ‘You let me 
play here, Fll play for free, just for tips,’ ” he 
says. 

It was an offer the owner couldn’t refuse. 
He set Emilio and his accordion up in the cor- 
ner of the restaurant and allowed him to 
pound on it for four hours. Emilio wasn’t 
great, but the customers seemed to enjoy his 
versions of Cuban rumbas, Italian songs, and 
polkas. After that night, Emilio realized he 
had found a new profession. He informed his 
parents that he wanted to try a career in mu¬ 
sic. 

“Everybody told me I was crazy,” he recalls. 
“My parents told me that music wasn’t the 
right thing to do; it wasn’t very secure. But I 
said thafs what I like and thafs what I want 
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to do. My brother’s an engineer, and every- 
body else has a career, but they eventuall> 
came around and were supportive of me.” 

The moment he decided to give music his 
full attention, the opportunities began to pick 
up for Emilio. His boss at Bacardi had heard 
of his playing the accordion in the local Ital- 
ian restaurant, and he called Emilio into his 
Office to ask if he would be interested in play¬ 
ing for a private party. 

Emilio excitedly accepted and set out to 
form his own band. For that first party, he 
played accordion and added a drummer and 
conga player for the beat that would keep the 
party guests dancing. The self-assured bud- 
ding musician and his band of two played Cu- 
ban music for nine hours and left an 
indelible impression on everyone at the 
party. It was the first gig of many for Emilio 
Estefan. 

His next step was to put together a real 
band of young musicians. He added three 
trumpet players, drummer Enrique “Kiki” 
Garcia, and bass player Juan Marcos Avila. 
Dubbing themselves the Miami Latin Boys, 
they set out to play the Latin sound. Emilio, 
being the oldest in the band, didn’t pay too 
much attention to the popular music making 
Billboard's Hot One Hundred charts. The 
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gimmick he wanted for the group was to ha ve 
them perform strictly Cuban music. 

But the others who joined the band weren’t 
that familiar with the Latin rhythms and bal- 
lads. They all shared the same background: 
they were Cuban kids raised in Miami who 
listened to nothing but American pop music. 
In those years, the Bee Gees and K.C. and the 
Sunshine Band were Miamfs popular musi- 
cians—they played the Miami sound. No one 
in the younger set dared to play or listen to 
the music of their parents’ generation. 

Kiki Garcia, who was five years younger 
than Emilio and still in high school when he 
joined the band, says, “I was heavy into disco. 
I had to buy a bunch of Tito Puente and Celia 
Cruz records so I could learn the stuff we 
played at parties.” 

The then all-instrumental Miami Latin 
Boys built up a good reputation as entertain- 
ers and were hired to play for numerous local 
get-togethers and weddings. Every weekend, 
they would pack up their instruments and 
perform for various functions in town. Some- 
how, word about this party band spread, even 
though they weren’t the most talented or in- 
novative group in the area. 

Carlos Oliva, a Miami bandleader who took 
on the responsibility of managing the Latin 
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Boys in the mid-seventies, doesn’t brag about 
their talent. “They were a soft, mellow group 
to begin with— and not very exciting to 
watch,” he admits honestly. The band was a 
few years away from playing the sound that 
would lead them to international success. 

As the Miami Latin Boys were carving a 
niche for themselves in music, Gloria, a sê¬ 
nior at Lourdes, was wrapping up her high 
school education, planning to attend college 
on a partial scholarship she had earned, and 
discovering Latin music for the first time in 
her life. 

One day, a young guest visited her music 
class to give the girls some pointers. That 
guest was Emilio Estefan, and his eye imme- 
diately focused on Gloria, who hung on every 
word he said. Neither of them realized at the 
time that they would soon join forces and cre- 
ate one of the most popular Miami bands in 
history. After addressing the class, Emilio left 
without even talking to Gloria. 

In June 1975, Gloria graduated from 
Lourdes at the top of her class. That fali, she 
attended the Uni ver si ty of Miami, where she 
majored in psychology and minored in Com¬ 
munications. Gloria later changed her mind, 
and decided she wanted to be a translator. 
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She then took those classes that would pre¬ 
pare her for her chosen career. 

Over the summer, just for fun, she joined a 
band that played a lot of Latin music. “I dis- 
covered I had Latin music in my blood,” she 
says. “I started as a percussionist with them 
and did Celia Cruz songs.” 

Cruz, who is today in her seventies, has 
been singing salsa for over forty years. With 
more than seventy albums to her credit, she 
still packs in crowds whenever she gives a 
concert. In the 1950s, she was one of Cuba’s 
biggest stars, performing songs like “Canto a 
la Habana” (Song to Havana) in fancy night- 
clubs. She is still singing the same songs, but 
for the younger Cuban generation like Gloria 
who don’t remember Cuba although they are 
interested in leaming the music of their 
roots. 

Known as the reigning Reina de la Salsa, 
Cruz would become one of Gloria’s favorites. 
“Celia is the queen of salsa,” she says. “Ever 
since I got involved in Latin music, she was 
the one I would listen to, because she’s simply 
the best there is. Celia’s an incredible woman 
and still a great, energetic performer. She re- 
ally proves that music can keep you young.” 

The Latin sound opened new doors for Glo¬ 
ria. The energetic salsa rhythms, which in- 
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spire couples to dance the twists and curves 
of the mambo or the rumba, would become a 
very important part of her life. Even though 
she never turned her back on popular music 
(she says Karen Carpenter and Barbra Strei- 
sand were her other musical inspirations), 
Gloria became completely absorbed in learn- 
ing the origins of Cuban songs, which her 
grandmother and mother, who both loved to 
sing, taught her. 

She learned that the Latin sound has its ori¬ 
gins in the eighteenth century, when African 
slaves were brought to work Cuba’s sugar 
plantations. Piano and guitar were mixed 
with congas and timbales and topped oíf with 
big brass. Later, salsa was born, the pulsating 
sound that was played primarily for dancing. 
A good salsa song can sometimes run for half 
an hour, and on that subject, Gloria explains, 
“We Cubans dance at the drop of a hat.” 

The perfect place for this music to be 
played is at a Cuban wedding. It was at such a 
wedding that Gloria’s music career would be- 
gin. “My mother dragged me to a wedding 
where Emilio and the Latin Boys were play- 
ing,” she recalls. In Little Havana, everyone 
got to know each other; Gloria and Emilio 
weren’t complete strangers. Their paths had 
first crossed at her music class where he 
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came to speak; then, only a few months be- 
fore the wedding, the Latin Boys had played 
at a party given by her mother. However, Glo¬ 
ria had never paid close attention to Emilio 
before. 

This changed at the wedding, where she 
coukhTt help but watch Emilio as he led the 
band. His rendition of “The Hustle” on accor- 
dion was the number that really impressed 
Gloria. “I thought, ‘This guy is really ballsy,’ ” 
she says. 

On the outside, Emilio seemed to be having 
the time of his life; inside, however, he felt 
different. Though the Latin Boys continued to 
play gigs all over town, the group hadn’t 
evolved the way Emilio hoped. They were 
nothing more than the small party band he 
originally formed. Though they rehearsed 
and performed industriously, Emilio knew 
something was missing. He felt the band 
lacked excitement because they had no lead 
singer. 

Gloria remembers the Latin Boys as “play- 
ing only music. Once in a while, they would 
all take turns singing or they would sing to- 
gether.” 

Emilio envisioned bigger things for the 
group and told this to the band’s manager, 
Carlos Oliva. Emilio, the marketing genius 
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who was eafHÍHS a S°°d annual salary at Ba- 
cardi, was feady to expand the Latin Boys 
and their 

At the wed^ing, someone passed around the 
word that GÍ oria cou ld sing and Emilio asked 
her if she w ou ld j°i n the band for a song or 
two. Relucta nt ly> s ^ e agreed, stepping up on 
the band’s platform and singing a few stand- 
ards. With formal vocal training, Gloria 
followed he r intuition and delivered the 
songs in her own wa Y- “Of course, the people 
at the weddi n S S ave me a standing ovation,” 
she says with a l au gh, though she didn’t think 
she was that g°°d. 

Emilio, ho^ ever » did. He was genuinely im- 
pressed with Gloria’s singing. “I thought, ‘She 
has such a \varm voice, and she’s so sincere 
when she siflS s / ” sa Y s - As Emilio watched 
Gloria step off the platform to rejoin her fam- 
ily, he kneW she was exactly what he was 
looking for to add some spice to the Latin 
Boys. 

Now all hê had t0 do was get Gloria to join 
the band on * regular basis. 
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The time was early fali, 1975, when Gloria ar- 
rived at Emilio’s aunfs house with her cousin 
Merci. Both girls had been invited to sing 
with the band, unaware of the fact that Emi- 
lio had called Carlos Oliva to listen to them. 

Remembering that night, Oliva says, “Emí¬ 
lio told me I better come over to rehearsal. He 
said there was this girl he had met at a wed- 
ding, and she was coming by to audition with 
her cousin. The girls just wanted to sing, and 
they didn’t want any money. I got there late, 
and there in the middle of all these neighbors 
were Gloria and her cousin Merci, harmoniz- 
ing. It was beautiful.” 

The girls’ soft, melodic voices sparked a 
thought in Emilio’s mind. He wanted Gloria 
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to join the Latin Boys, but hadn’t bargained 
on Merci. If he signed both of them, he would 
have the first Latin band in the area with fe- 
male lead singers* He made up his mind not 
to let them leave without trying to convince 
them to sing with the group on a permanent 
basis. 

When he approached them with his idea, 
Gloria said no without hesitation. She had 
just started her freshman year in college and 
she wasn’t going to gamble her future on a 
band that might never hit the big time* ‘i 
didn’t even want to think about it,” she says 
today. 

But Emiiio wasn’t the type to take no for an 
answer. He continued calling Gloria, finally 
explaining to her that she didni have to give 
up going to school. She could sing with the 
band on weekends and during vacations. He 
told her the band was a part-time job for him, 
too. He was still working at Bacardi full-tinie, 
earning enough rnoney that he could forget 
trying to break into music. 

Gloria was tempted by Einilio’s offer, but 
she didni know if it would be the right thing 
to do. It w^as only after she received her 
grandmother’s encouragement that Gloria 
decided not to pass up the opportunity. 

U I joined because I loved music, not because 
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I wanted to perform,” she explains. “I didn’t 
want to be in the spotlight, didn’t desire it.” 

Iii time, all that would change. From the 
fjrst day Gloria and Merci began singing with 
the group, things were never the same. It was 
the end of the Latin Boys and the beginning 
of a whole new band. Naturaily, the name 
had to be changed, and Miami Sound Ma- 
chine was chosen. But Gloria, to this day, ex¬ 
presses how much she hated the band’s new 
name. 

“We weren’t a ‘machine,’ she says. “The 
name was very alien to me and didn’t have 
any heart. It was very cold-sounding, but was 
chosen because it was the disco era and 
bands had names like that.” 

For the next four years, Gloria worked at a 
frenetic pace to keep her grades up in college 
and perform to the best of her ability with 
the group on weekends. As if all that weren’t 
enough, she also taught guitar ín a local com- 
mimity schooi. She was out meeting and 
working with people, and the experíence 
helped her a great deal. Though she was still 
somewhat self-conscious, she wasn’t as shy as 
had been. 

Aithough she didn’t appear ready to stand 
<>n stage and sing solo. Gloria wanted to give 
h a try. After a few shows of singing duets 
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with Merci, and blending in with the rest of 
the band, Gloria performed her first solo, 
“What a Difference a Day Makes.” 

It was a moment of complete triumph for 
her; from that day forward she would sing a 
few solo tunes at every show. She had not yet 
found a distinctive vocal style; that would 
come in time. When she began singing, she 
copied the singers she admired. From there, 
she would develop her own style by perform- 
ing and, later, writing songs. 

Gloria has Emilio to thank for his constant 
encouragement. He pushed her into the spot- 
light, convincing her that that was where she 
belonged. “He saw something in me that I 
didn’t let other people see,” she explains, 
“and he wanted that to come out.” Emilio had 
complete faith in Gloria. There was some¬ 
thing about her he didn’t know how to de- 
scribe, but he knew he would be able to bring 
it to the surface. 

At eighteen, Gloria did not feel comfortable 
with her appearance. While her sister, Becky, 
comments, “She was ugly!”, Emilio describes 
Gloria as overweight, with very short hair. 
“But she was beautiful, I mean, even then she 
was a beautiful gírl and you could see it in 
the skin and the eyes and everything.’’ 

After joining the band, Gloria knew it was 
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time to shed her baby fat. She went on a diet 
and began the long, slow process of losing 
first twenty pounds, then twenty more. But 
the weight didn’t come off easily and it was a 
diíRcult battle for Gloria. It took her years be- 
fore she started seeing the results she wanted. 
Time and again she went off the diet, upset 
that she wasn’t reaching her goal. Because 
she was working so hard, her energies were 
tíepleted and it took strong willpower to avoid 
a candy bar for a quick pick-me-up. But she 
stuek ít out, trying to eat very little. She knew 
it would be worth it because she was con- 
cerned with looking good while she was sing- 
ing. 

Gloria was beginning to look forward to the 
band’s weekend gigs at weddings, bar mitz- 
vahs, and quinces (a Latin coming-out party 
for fifteen-year-old girls). She was full of en- 
thusiasm, and considered performing “a 
chance to go to parties and make a little 
cnoney at the same time. I was really excited. 
i started thinking, ‘Hey, maybe this could be 

fW ” 

From the beginning, with Emílkfs support. 
Gloria was completely involved with the 
band. During rehearsals, she had some say as 
to what they would and would not perform. 
* '-e Latin Boys were primarüy known for 
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playing only Latin music, though they did 
throw ín a pop song every now and then. 
When Emilio signed Gloria and Merci to sing 
wíth the band, it was understood they would 
experiment with their sound and try different 
things. 

At first, they weren’t sure what they wanted 
to do, but Gloria and Kiki wanted to try more 
current pop hits. They wanted the band to 
have a varied sound—a little salsa, a few bal- 
lads, and some danceable music. Gloria 
thought it would be a great change for them; 
it would ultimately separate them from the 
other groups in town. 

Playing a mix of up-tempo Latin music and 
Top Forty tunes seemed risky at first. But the 
band was anxious to diversify. It was very 
clear that they would not be associated with 
one particular sound; their tastes were too un- 
formed. Gloria points out, “Salsa is not so in- 
grained in me that I can’t do a legitimate pop 
tune or vice versa.” 

The Sound Machine began slowly to move 
into the top spot as one of the hottest bands in 
Miami. They soon controlled the party scene, 
playing the same types of gigs that brought 
the Latin Boys recognition. The secret of their 
incredible success was very simple: they 
played the music people wanted to hear. 
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As Juan Marcos Avila explains, “Our sound 
evolved from trying to please all the people. 
Kere in Miami, we have Cubans, Anglos, 
blacks, South Americans. You have to be very 
versatile.” 

11 didn’t take long before the group was 
Míami’s most successful band. “We’d play 
Latín music, and then we’d play ballads and 
pop music,” says Gloria. “That helped us to 
make a good living because people would 
hire us instead of two bands. In the very be- 
ginning, we weren’t Anglos playing Latin 
music or Latins playing Anglo music. We 
were both, and we satisfied both groups.” 

Without realizing it, they were playing the 
beginnings of music that would later be 
dubbed “the Miami Sound Machine for¬ 
mula.” “We had a drummer who could play 
both salsa and rock beats, and we had a lot of 
percussion that rock bands didn’t know about 
at the time,” explains Gloria. “We’d play a le- 
git salsa tune by Celia Cruz, then play a Top 
Forty hit next, only we’d add some percussion 
that wasn’t on the original. Since we grew up 
with both kinds of music, we really didn’t 
have to force things.” 

By the early part of 1976, Gloria was living 
m two completely different worlds. Her days 
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were spent in the classrooms at the Univer- 
sity of Miami, studying psychology and Com¬ 
munications, learning French, and taking 
classes in music, English, and history. The 
college, located on 260 acres in suburban 
Coral Gables, has the distinct honor of being 
one of the largest independent institutions in 
the southeastern United States. Here, Gloria 
maintained a straight-A average, working 
sometimes around the clock on homework 
and preparing herself for tests. 

After school, she joined Miami Sound Ma- 
chine for rehearsals. It was a time to get to 
know the other members better and leam 
about band life. They all had much in com- 
mon and were close to the same age, except 
for Emilio, who was five years older than the 
rest. Together, this tight-knit clan produced 
one good, hummable, danceable show. 

Gloria has fond memories of those days. 
“We all got along great, because basically we 
grew up together,” she says. “We all had very 
similar tastes. And we were striving for one 
thing—to be successful at what we were do- 
ing.” 

The first few months she performed with 
the band proved to be an eye-opener for Glo¬ 
ria, a harbínger of things to come. They had 
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played all the weddings and bar mitzvahs 
they cared to; now it was time to move on. 

There are many good bands that really 
want to break out but are afraid to try be- 
cause it seems impossible. Others don’t even 
get the chance. Emilio, as leader of Miami 
Sound Machine, wasn’t going to let opportu- 
nity pass by. He knew they could accomplish 
more but they needed time to work on polish- 
ing their sound. 

There was talk of breaking into the record- 
ing business. Kiki and Gloria spent their 
spare time scribbling down ideas for their 
own songs. There were no set ideas, no fixed 
sound. They didn’t know how to write songs; 
aíter all, they were just teenagers learning to- 
gether. 

After they got the melodies down, the lyrics 
would begin to flow. Sometimes the songs 
seemed to write themselves. But the finished 
product was still rough. They needed some- 
one who could take their music and arrange 
it. 

Emilio asked Raul Murciano, saxman and 
keyboardist, to expand his talents and ar¬ 
enge the band’s original music. Murciano, 
who had only been part of the Sound Ma¬ 
chine a short time, struck up a close friend- 
ship with Emilio. Emilio saw raw talent in 
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Murcíano and allowed him the room toí 
spread his Creative wings. 

Almost immediately, Murciano became ro- 3 
mantícally involved with Gloria’s cousíim 
Merci. The two would begin a hot and heavyj 
romance that ended happily when they tied 
the knot in 1981. Merci was loyal to the band 
even though she didn’t command as much at-' 
tention as Gloria did. She mainly sang back-i 
up and performed an occasional duet with 
her more popular cousin. 

The slick sound the band would bring into 
the mainstream five years down the road was 
not the sound they ground out that first year. 
But it was a start, a good, promising start, and 
it brought the band members even closer to- 
gether. 

There were very few disagreements among 
them at that time. They all talked excitedly 
about the next gig, and what the future would 
hold. Gloria shared the same interest with 
Kiki—songwriting. And Emilio, who held the 
band together and acted as its leader, was de- 
termined to break into the recording busi- 
ness. 

In just one year, this group of young musi- 
cians had already grown. Like so many other 
hopefuls, they wanted to be a commercial 
band that sold records and made a lot of 
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rnoney. But they didn’t make the mistake of 
not performing any gig they could get. Expo- 
sure was the most ixnportant thing. They 
were already successful in Miami; now they 
vvanted to enjoy that same kind of success all 
over the United States— and the world! 

They listened to the sound that was selling 
and were convinced they captured the for¬ 
mula perfectly. But they would have to wait 
and see whether or not anyone was going to 
be interested in signing them to a record deal. 
For now, it was back to rehearsals and week- 
end parties. 

Gloria looks back on this time as an excit- 
ing one! Out front, onstage, she continued de- 
veloping her talent as the band’s featured 
singer. Offstage, something else was slowly 
beginning to develop. 

Gloria was finding Emilio very attractive, 
but she didn’t know how he felt about her. 

As each day passed, Gloria and Emilio dis- 
covered each other. He could talk incessantly 
-uid she was always ready to listen. 

Sbe was shy and políte; he was vibrant and 
possessed a “naughty” sense of humor that 
could make Gloria blush. They were encour- 
; Jging and complimentary about each other’s 
^rtistic efforts. The truth is, they liked each 
other instantly, but didn’t want to rush into 
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anything they might both be sorry for. Ac- 
cording to Gloria, “We didn*t want to jeopar- 
dize our professional relationship.” 

They began to spend an increasing amount 
of time together. But it was always during re- 
hearsals and before shows. They were still 
“just friends” who spoke of their hopes for 
their professional futures and traded stories 
about their childhoods. 

Emilio knew of the tragedy in Gloria’s life, 
of her struggle as a child to take care of her 
father and younger sister while her mofher 
was out working. And his feelings were to 
protect her, not to let anything else hurt her. 
He was at a crossroads in his life; he wanted 
to ask Gloria out, but there were many things 
standing in his way. 

“I liked her,” he says, “but I wanted to be 
sure. Love is something that grows. I remem- 
ber I told my mother, ‘I am not going to make 
a move on this girl unless I am serious.’ I 
thought, ‘If she’s in love with me and Tm not 
ready, she will be destroyed,’ I felt she had 
already been through too much.” 

On the surface, Gloria and Emilio seemed 
worlds apart. Gloria was young and inexperi- 
enced when it carne to love. She had not yet 
gone on a date with anyone. 

Emilio, on the other hand, was known as a 
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ladies’ man. He was smooth, cool, and inter- 
ested in women much older than Gloria. Her 
younger sister, Rebecca (known as Becky), de- 
scribes Emilio as “the catch of the town. 
Handsome, driving around town in his Cor- 
vette, he had rubbed so much leather cleaner 
into those seats that you’d slide forward every 
íirae he hit the brakes!” No one would have 
banked on the two of them getting together. 

It was far from love at first sight. Gloria 
honestly says, “I didn’t think he’d be inter- 
ested in me at all. I had no experience. He 
had a reputation as a womanizer, which 
turned out not to be true. And he went out 
with older women. He would always flirt with 
me, but he ílirts with everybody —old men, 
old ladies. Thafs just his personality.” 

All through Gloriais first year with the 
hand, they refrained from mixing business 
with pleasure. They seemed inseparable at 
the band*s rehearsals and shows, but later, 
v ' hen it was time to go home, they both went 
■heir separate ways. 

Their relationship remained purely profes- 
sional, until, unable to deny his feelings any 
Jonger, Emilio decided to ask Gloria out for 
very ílrsr date. It was exactly eight 
-‘•earhs after she joined the band. 




Turning Point 


The love story of Gloria and Emilio Estefan 
hegan at Miami Sound Machine’s Bicenten- 
niai concert on July 4, 1976. Between sets, he 
hacked her into a quiet comer and told her it 
was his birthday (she found out later it really 
wasn’t). Then he asked her if she’d give him 
a little kiss. She did and they went on their 
first date íhat same night. Emilio was Gloriais 
first boyfriend. 

Over the next two years, their relationship 
intensified. It was clear that Emilio cared a 
Rreat deal for Gloria, but there were times he 
just wouldnT stop telling her how she could 
improve herself. She was desperately trying 
lose weight and get herself into shape on 
ner own and she didnT need any speeches 
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from him. Unfortunately, though, that didn’t 
stop him. 

“He was trying to make me confident,” says 
Gloria, “but I could’ve smacked him. At the 
beginning, everybody would always accuse 
me of being stuck up 'cause I was shy. But a 
performer can’t afford to be shy.” 

Emilio wanted her to overcome her shyness 
completely. But the way he went about it up- 
set Gloria and her sister Becky, who remem- 
bers, “He’d always be saying to Gloria, ‘I 
think you can improve yourself ninety-iive 
percent.’ All the time, ‘noventa y cinco por 
dento. ’ God, it drove me crazy. I don’t know 
how she married him.” 

At times, Gloria remembers having very 
mixed feelings about him. “It really pissed 
me off,” she asserts. “It really got me so angry 
that he would do that. I used to say, ‘If you 
think I could improve myself ninety-five per¬ 
cent, then why are you bothering with me 
now? You only like five percent of me? What 
if I don’t improve? What íf I don’t change? 
What if I stay like this?’ But Emilio just 
meant I could come out of myself more.” 

Her anger prompted her to work even 
harder on her appearance. During the two 
years she dated Emilio, Gloria began to 
emerge as a whole new person. She gained in 
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self-confidence and dropped a substantial 
amount of weight. 

“I used to kid him after that: ‘Okay, what 
am I down to? Seventy-iive percent? Sixty?’ ” 
She laughs. 

Gloria and Emílio didn’t try to hide their 
feelings for each other from anyone. Though 
Gloria’s mother approved of Emilio, she won- 
dered if her daughter should commit herself 
to the first man she had ever dated. It was a 
question other family members also had. And 
there were other doubts. Did those two really 
know what they were doing? For example, 
there was a gap of five years between them. 
8oth Gloria and Emilio were convinced that 
the age difference would not present any seri- 
ous problems, and they later convinced their 
families. 

As they grew closer personally, the band 
was beginning to score professionally. In the 
fali of 1976, Miami Sound Machine recorded 
its first album entitled Renacer, for a small 
local labei. The album had English songs on 
one side and Spanish on the other. It was pro- 
duced on a budget of two thousand dollars 
and all the tunes were original, with some 
disco pop written by Kiki and ballads com- 
posed by Gloria. Latin Americans loved the 
album and the band’s unique blend of disco, 
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ballads, pop, and salsa. Gloria’s intoxicating, 
rich singing style was already creeping 
through. 

Riding on the semisuccess of the album, 
the group recorded one more for the same la¬ 
bei before Emilio decided to invest his own 
money in recording. Over the next year, two 
more mostly Spanish-language albums were 
released on their own labei. They sold well. 

At first, Miami Sound Machine was simply 
a regional success. They won legions of local 
worshipers and it kept some money flowing 
in. Each band member received a small but 
steady income and had the thrill of playing to 
concert audiences. 

Miami Sound Machine began performing 
at stadiums and buli rings in Latin America, 
drawing sizable crowds. At these shows, the 
band played all their original songs, some- 
thing they couldn’t do at the local Miami gigs. 
Says Gloria, “People don’t want to dance to 
something they don’t know.” 

But in Latin America, the band’s original 
sound was creating somewhat of a sensation. 
They were in demand, and it was a crazy 
time for them. They went from playing big 
stadiums one weekend to performing at wed- 
dings in Miami the next. 

“Finally,” says Gloria, “we just decided to 
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stop playing the Miami parties and concen- 
trate on doing our original music.” Interna¬ 
tional superstardom was a long way off, but 
there was no denying the fact that they were 
on their way. 

For Gloria and Emilio, this newfound suc- 
cess wasn’t their ticket to complete security 
just yet. He continued working his way up in 
Bacardi v s marketing division and she started 
working part-time as a customs interpreter at 
Miami International Airport. This gave her 
the chance to speak Spanish and the two lan- 
guages she had learned in school—English 
and French. It was also the training ground 
for a job as an interpreter, which she was 
hoping to make a career out of after graduat- 
ing from college. 

Rut after she graduated from the Univer- 
sity of Miami with a degree in psychology 
and Communications, Gloria had a change of 
heart, She gave up her part-time job at the 
airport, and decided that music, her hobby, 
would be her career. The shy student had 
grown up and would now be lead singer of 
Miami Sound Machine. Her old world was 
gone; a new one was opening up before her. 

The best Valentine’s Day present Gloria 
ey er received was u the engagement ring Emi- 
ho gave me” she says. “But he was so impa- 
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tient, he gave it to me on February twelfth in> 
front of his mother, which I couldVe killecjj 
him for, because how do you react to some-l 
thing like that in front of someone’s mother,; 
for God’s sake? I was so embarrassed, I didn*tí 
know what to do. Emilio’s mother, who I geti 
along with very well, was the one who^ 
wanted to be there to see my face. I guess he 
also needed the moral support Maybe he fig- 
ured, ‘Well, if my mom is there, she won’t say 
no/ ” 

Seven months later, on her twenty-first 
birthday, September 1, 1978, Gloria and Emí¬ 
lio were married in a small ceremony. The 
leaders of Miamfs hottest wedding band de- 
cided not to have a band play at their wed¬ 
ding. 

“We’d saved some money,” says Gloria, “but 
we decided to spend it on a trip to Japan in- 
stead of a reception. Emilio said we should 
take the time now to go on vacation together, 
because we may never have the chance to get 
away again. And you know what? He was 
right.” 

When the newlyweds returned home after 
their honeymoon, it was back to business. 
With his new bride by his side, Emilio laid 
down a very careful plan for himself and Glo¬ 
ria, He had three goals for the years ahead 
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and he would work hard to insure he 
achieved every one. He wanted to start a fam- 
ilv with Gloria; he hoped Miami Sound Ma- 
chine would someday reaeh the top of the 
charts; and he dreamed of becoming a record 
producer. 

Emilio knew he was only an adequate mu- 
sieian, and he reaily didn’t plan on just play- 
ine with the band forever. But he wouldn’t 
leave performing without knowing he could 
make a success at producing. 

The year 1980 proved to be a milestone for 
Gloria and Emilio Estefan. Their son Nayib 
was born, and Emilio decided that Miami 
Sound Machine would now be a full-time 
band. CBS International, the Hispanic divi- 
"icn of CBS Records located in Miami, signed 
die band to record four Spanish albums. 

It was the first step in the right direction for 
Miami Sound Machine. Emilio, who was now 
eaming $100,000 a year heading the Hispanic 
marketing division of Bacardi, quit hís job to 
devote all of his energy to the band. 

Things were beginning to fali into place for 
Gloria. The only event that would cloud her 
nappiness in 1980 was the death of her fa- 
ther. After twelve years of battling multiple 
scierosis, Gloria’s father was dyíng. In the 
last w r eeks of his life, she rushed to his bed- 
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side to be with him and hold his frail hand, as 
she had years ago. Gloria kept recalling her 
handsome father’s sense of humor, the good 
times they had shared, how he had risked his 
life to fight for freedom, and the years she 
cared for him when he returned home from 
the war. 

Saying a final good-bye to her father was 
hard. Even though she had known his death 
was inevitable, she was devastated when it 
happened. It didn’t hit her fully until weeks 
after the funeral. Throughout the Service, she 
remained calm, clearly in control of both her- 
self and the proceedings. Instead of askíng 
for comfort, she offered it. 

She remained strong for her mother and 
sister and was, as always, the one whom ev- 
eryone else depended on for sustenance. 

When, weeks later, her father’s passing be- 
came real to her, she refused to let Emilio see 
the pain she was feeling. 

She felt disoriented, and she seems to have 
dealt with this by trying to blot out the past 
and start again from scratch. 

There was so much to look forward to now 
that they were going to record for CBS Inter¬ 
national. Gloria felt a new sense of belongíng 
with the members of Miami Sound Machine; 
there was such a strong spirit of camaraderie 
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among them. She saw how important music 
was to them, how disciplined they were. 
When she married Emilío, who felt the same 
way about music, Gloria knew that she would 
now take performing more seriously than 
ever before. She made up her mind to spend 
the next few years completely dedicated to 
her career. 

Success was ríght around the comer for 
Gloria. In the next five years, she would be 
thrust into the spotlight and she had to be 
ready for it. It wouldn’t be long before Gloria 
Estefan’s name would be known in all parts 
of the world. It was going to be a long, uphill 
climb to the top, but Gloria and Miami Sound 
Machine were destined to achieve the fame 
they deserved. 
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A Crossover Dream 


From 1981 to 1983, Miami Sound Machine 
was a household name in Latin America. In 
Venezuela, Peru, Honduras, and Panama, 
íheir albums and singles all shot to number 
one. They were the first band to come along 
that was able to play American pop ín Span¬ 
ish. Signed exclusively to the Discos CBS la¬ 
bei, Miami Sound Machine recorded all their 
songs in Spanish. 

'They [CBS] thought we would sell better in 
Latin America if we sang only in Spanish/” 
says Gloria, “but we kept the right to record 
in English because eventually we wanted to 
íry again for the States. But first we decided to 
eoncentrate on the Latin American end be¬ 
cause it was becomíng very successful.” 
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Their music was contagious: sentimental 
ballads written by Gloria, catchy pop and 
disco with an ever-so-appeaíing twinge of 
samba and salsa. Their success was monu¬ 
mental. Other countries—Brazil, México, and 
Argentina—soon became conscious of the 
band’s unique sound. Fans snatched up their 
albums and ílocked to their concerts. They 
were also extremely popular in the Hispanic 
markets in the U.S., the only regions in the 
United States where their early albums were 
distributed. 

Miami Sound Machine drove their pul- 
sating sound ínto both the European and 
Latin American markets in the span of just 
three years. CBS, which had initially been 
anxious to see a return on their investment in 
the group, was pleased with their success. 

In 1981, the band embarked on an extensive 
concert tour, playing to sell-out crowds all 
over Latin America. While Nayib was home 
being raised by his grandmothers and aunts, 
his parents Gloria and Emilio were traveling 
the globe, It v/as clearly a learning experi- 
ence for them both. Gloria concentrated on 
songwriíing and performing, but Emilio was 
more interested in learning the business end 
of running a successful band. 

As Miami Sound Machine became a 
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money-making machine, Emilio took com¬ 
plete control of the band. He put himself in 
charge of everything, from booking their en- 
gagements to hiring musicians— and paying 
them. All the money earned went first to Emi¬ 
lio, then was parceled out to the others. This 
was an arrangement that did not thrill the 
band members, but there was really nothing 
rfiey could do about it. After all, Emilio, as the 
group’s leader, was responsible for business 
matters. 

Bass player Juan Avila calls Emilio “the 
magic mau. We all looked up to him. He had 
that special something.” 

But in 1982, Raul Murciano, the band’s ace 
arranger, saxophonist, and keyboardist, de- 
cided to question Emilio. He figured his posi- 
Tion was pretty important and Emilio would 
be straightforward with him. Raul had mar- 
ried Gloria’s cousin Merci, and he considered 
himself one of the family. 

Raul felt he and his wife, Merci, should’ve 
been offered more than they were earning. 
They were two of the original members of the 
band, and they worried about the future, now 
that they were married. 

U nfortunately, Emilio’s response was not 
what Murciano had hoped for, and showed 
another side of Emilio entirely. “If you asked 
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Emilio questions about money, he got of- 
fended,” Murciano States. The question he 
asked turned into ari argument that ended in 
unhappy resuits. 

According to Murciano, Emilio told him, “If 
you don’t like things as they are, you could 
take a walk.” 

Steamíng with anger, Murciano impul- 
sively quit the band. His wife Merci, upset 
over his deeísion, declared her intention to 
stay. 

But one week after the incident, Miami 
Sound Machine left for México. They didn’t 
take Merci with them, and therefore left her 
no choice but to quit. 

Oddly enough, though he has a lot of pride, 
Murciano has no regrets about leaving the 
band early on. He also holds no grudges over 
the way Emilio handled the situation. As far 
as he is concerned, it’s all water under the 
bridge. He says about Emilio, “He is the kind 
of guy who will manipulate you and you’ll 
end up thanking him.” 

The year Murciano and Merci left the 
Sound Machine was, in some respects. the ac- 
tual beginning of the group’s megasuccess. 
Emilio was already in charge of almost ev- 
erything it took to keep the band pumping out 
music. In 1982, he added another job to his 
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growing list of credits, producing the group’s 
álbum Rio. 

Though their lives were about as hectic as 
they could be, Gloria and Emilio reveled in 
their success. They had nearly everything: 
popular albums, sold-out tours all through 
Latin America, and the confidence of CBS. 
They were raking in huge sums of money and 
were being profiled in Spanish magazines, 
along with the rest of the band members. In 
fact, Avila met his wife, Cristina Saralegui, in 
1982 when she interviewed him for Spanish 
Cosmopolitan. 

Still, though, they weren’t satisfied. To 
them, this was only the first step. Even 
though they were selling more records than 
any other Latin band at the time and gaining 
more fans than they ever dreamed of, they 
had another thought in the back of their 
minds. 

They wanted to try and cross over ínto the 
American market, a decision executives 
warned them against. How could they even 
chink of making it in America? They re- 
eorded for a Latin labei; they didn’t sing in 
English. They were told they had nothing to 
Show America. The labei wasn’t willing, at 
first, to record Miami Sound Machine in En¬ 
glish. 
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Bunny Freidus, sênior vice president of Cre¬ 
ative operations and talent for CBS Records 
International (CRI), explains how deter- 
mined Gloria and Emilio were from the start. 
It was their decision to introduce the band’s 
sound in America, but it had never been done 
before. Freidus explains that no one signed to 
a Latin distribution company had ever at- 
tempted it before. If it worked, Miami Sound 
Machine would be the first band ever to suc- 
cessfully cross over onto the American pop 
charts. 

Gloria recalls, “Our success started ex- 
panding, and although we were only in the 
Latin market, and we were doing these big 
intemational concerts, we thought it was 
time to grow and try to reach the English- 
speaking market.” 

In the years since rock was born, there had 
been many success stories involving musi- 
cians who wandered onto America’s shores 
and became big stars there. Gloria remem- 
bers that the groups who made the biggest 
impact on her were the British bands who 
had invaded American charts during the 
I960s. 

When Miami Sound Machine decided to 
bridge the cultural gap and try their hand at 
America’s pop market, they were told Latin 
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stars were a rarity in mainstream music. The 
two biggest names that may have paved the 
way for the Sound Machine were Julio 
Iglesías and Menudo. 

“Menudo and Julio helped open doors for 
us” says Gloria. u But Julio’s success did more 
for us than Menudo’s, because they really 
didrft have a Latin sound on their records. 
They put out rock albums with Spanish 
lyrics, and they appealed to teenagers in the 
Latin community as well as the United 
States.” 

Gloria didn’t want the music of Miami 
Sound Machine to be eonfined to one audi- 
ence. She and Emilio were aiming to please 
alí groups, just as they had done playing lo- 
cally in Miami. The crossover success of their 
friend Julio Iglesias was very inspiring. 

Julio*s íirst English-language album shared 
the top spot on the charts with megastars 
Bruce Springsteen and Prince. He broke all 
records in the United States— and in many 
other countries. His music was universal, 
drawing everyone together. 

Prior to his arrival on the scene, it seemed 
an impossible goal for Latin artists to achieve 
U.S. fame. The Latin superstars of the early 
i980s like Jose Jose, Raphael, and Camilo 
Sesto clung to their heritage rather than stray 
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approached CBS again about allowing the 
band to reco rd one song in English. He ex-í 
pfaíned the problem, convincing them how 
much better lí Dr. Beat” sounded vvitb Ameri¬ 
can lyrics. Áfter severa! long meetings, the 
executives at the labei fínaUy agreed. The 
band would record the song in English and it 
would be released as the R side of a Spanish 
single 

As that ballad began clinibing the Latin 
charts, a curious bilingual Miami radio sta- 
tion disc jockey decided to flip over the record 
and play side B, From the first day it was 
played, iK Dr. Beaí” became an instant hit. The 
song that introduced Miami Sound Machine 
to the English-speaking world slowly, but 
surely, raced up the charts. Radio statíons all 
over America and Europe staríed giving it 
airplay. The song would become an Interna¬ 
tional smash, charting in the top íive in En- 
gland and all over Europe. In the United 
States, it was in the top ten on the dance 
charts, 

The success of T)r. Beat M was proof enough 
to the people at CBS that Miami Sound Ma¬ 
chine appealed to a vast audíence. They were 
never a company to refram from striking 
when the iron was hot. The group s next proj- 
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eet Yvould be an entire albuni recorded in En- 

giislt. 

íhe pace suddenly began to quicken and 
íhe ineredible pressure mounted, Gloria and 
Emílio vvondered what the band’s fate wovild 
be. Was their success with “Dr. Beat” just a 
ftuke? After three years of achieving foreign 
fome. would they click with American audi- 
enccs when an entire album was released? 
Wouid the Europeans who loved their iirst 
English single continue to support tbem? 
Now came the real test. 
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. he release of Miami Sound Machine T s first 
v tvglish-language aibum, Eyes of Innocence, 

; sn t the smash hit íhey had hoped it would 
' None of the songs, except for the opening 
■ifU», *‘Dr. Beat,” beeame chart-topping 
dugles. But the álbum did generate some 
o:eworthy recognition for Miami Sound Ma- 
Vine, and that really mattered to th em. 

£yes of Innocence was primarily a labor of 
ieve for the barsd members. Most of the cre- 


íive work feli to Kiki Garcia, who was the 
: *st at Corning up with new song ideas and 
• r-mslating a few of the band’s Spanish songs 
min K.nglish. He wrote fast and furiously, as 
■Vdekly as he could get the notes and lyrícs 


>ul He had a knack for re-ereating the Latin 
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sound and mixing it neatly with American 
pop and disco. 

Garcia wrote five tracks on the Eyes of In~ 
nocence album: “Dr. Beat,” “Prisoner of 
Lo ve/’ “I Need a Man/’ “I Need Your Love,” 
and “Do You Want to Dance.” Gloria com- 
posed two hauntingly beautiful ballads, 
“Love Me” and “When Someone Cornes into 
Your Life.” Guitarist Wesley B. Wrighfs song 
“OK” was chosen, as was “Eyes of Iimo- 
cence,” an exuberant, bouncy mimber 
written by Gustavo Lezcano, the band’s har¬ 
mônica player. The band’s Spanish hit “A 
Toda Maquina” was translated into English 
and retitled “Orange Express.” 

Produced by Emilio, the album was re- 
corded at New River Studios in Fort Lauder- 
dale and Blank Tapes in New York. The four 
founding members of Míami Sound Machine 
—Gloria, Emilio, Avila, and Garcia—all ap- 
peared on the aíbum’s front cover. It would be 
the last time a group shot was used to illus- 
trate a Miami Sound Machine album. 

Their first English album went on to sell 
extremely well in Europe, and in fact it was 
their European success that made Discos 
CBS’s parent labei, Epic, sit up and take no- 
tice of the group. 

Eyes of Innocence had a lot to offer. The 
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oíuy thing Míamí Sound Machine hadn’t ac- 
complished yet was cracking the American 
charts the way they wanted to. And no 
one could really understand what was stand- 
jnu ln their way. Eyes of Innocence is per- 
ha ps the most pop-oriented collection of 
songs the band ever put out. In one rich írack 
atter another, they managed to display me- 
íodic strains and a good, solid, potent beat 
The album is íilled to the brim with ex- 
rraordínarily strong material, Besides the 
smash bit, “Dr. Beat/’ “Prisoner of Love/’ 
"OK ; ” Li Eyes of Innocence/' and “Orange Ex¬ 
press” unquestionably stand out. The two bal- 
Uds Gloria wrote showed that she was a 
■ •í.lented, knowledgeable young singer and 
songwriter. From the start, Gloria emerged as 
one performer definiíely on the right track— 
- - uh superstardom not far o ff in her future. 

The singing and playing on their íirst effort 
:s a. crossover band proved that Miami Sound 
Machine was one new group to be reckoned 
' ith. The hotter-than-hot sound of “Dr. Beat” 
had set the American dance charts on fire 
md Epic immediately announced plans to 
distribute the bancTs next album in larger 
UJantities to the American market 
In the meantime, a promotional concert 
"M\r was set in motíon to get the band some 
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extra exposure. They would be performing 
some of the tracks from the Eyes of Inno- 
cence álbum» along with their Spanish smash 
hits, “Renacer,” “No Sera Fácil,” and 
“Dingui-Li-Bangue ” At a concert ín Holland, 
Gloria impulsively decided to add the old 
eonga tune, the Cuban dance that traditíon- 
ally ends every Miami party and is often 
piayed in the streets at carnivals. 

At first, Emílio rejected the idea, but even- 
tually he changed his mind, Audiences in 
Latin America loved it, but Gloria wasift sure 
how it would go over in a country like Hol¬ 
land. a We knew they didn’t understand the 
Spanish lyrics,” she says, “but they didn^ un¬ 
derstand the American lyrics of ‘Dr. Beat/ ei- 
therIn the end when they piayed the old 
standard, audiences in Holland went wild, 
showering the band with thunderous ap- 
plause. 

Gloria realized the number was receiving 
the best responses of anything at their shows 
—even better than the hit “Dr. Beat.” She told 
Emílio they should write a new song based on 
the old one, with Englísh lyrics. 

On tour, on the train traveling from Am¬ 
sterdã m to Londom Kiki Garcia started 
knocking out the lyrics and music for what 
would become the “new” Conga song. Tap- 
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ping his feet as he composed, he put the 
tune’s magic rhythm down on paper note by 
note. By the time they arrived at their desti- 
nation, Garcia had completed the song. It was 
perfecto; fundamentally true to their Latin 
roots. with a beat that would have wide- 
spread appeal in the mainstream music mar- 
ketplace. 

They called it “Conga,” recOrded it, and 
Epic released it as the first single ofF their 
second English-language album, Primitive 
Love. “Conga” was a hit—a big hit—and it 
turned the band into overnight stars. After 
years of fame in Europe and Latin America, 
Miami Sound Machine was suddenly—and fi- 
nally—gigantic in its own country. 

Yet, while “Conga” turned Miami Sound 
Machine into the ultimate crossover band, 
they still had a few obstacles to overcome be- 
fore they could fully enjoy life at the top of 
the U.S. charts. One producer rejected their 
song because he felt it was not easily classi- 
fied. 

‘TU never forget when we first did 
Conga,' ” Gloria recollects. “This producer 
told us that the song was ‘too Latin for the 
Americans, and too American for the Latins.’ 
I said, ‘Great, that’s exactly what we want. 
We’re a mix.’ ” 
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The band also initially had problems with 
some radio stations that didn’t want to play 
the “ethnic” song at all. “When ‘Conga’ carae 
out, a lot of Top Forty stations said, ‘We’ll 
never play this,’ and then it ended up becom- 
ing their number-one request,” remarks Glo¬ 
ria. 

The song “Conga” crossed barriers, struck 
chords in many hearts, and was bought by all 
age groups. It was so enormously popular that 
it even surprised Gloria and Emilio to some 
extent. It remains definitively one of the great 
singles of the eighties. Both Gloria and Emi¬ 
lio feel that letting their Latin fans know they 
wou!dn’t ignore them had a lot to do with 
their incredible success. “We snuck in the 
back door,” says Gloria. “But our old audience 
knew that ‘Conga’ was more Latin than ev- 
erything else we’d done and felt that, rather 
than turning our backs on them, we were 
bringing something Latin into the Anglo 
market. So they stood by us and were proud.” 

Emilio, who echoes Gloria’s words, reflects, 
“I think we succeeded where so many other 
crossover acts failed because we stayed hon- 
est. We put out ‘Conga’ instead of a rock and 
roll song.” 

“Conga” was the first single to simultane- 
ously crack the pop, black, dance, and Latin 
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charts. It was such a monster hit that some 
people believed it would fuel a new Latin 
dance craze across the country. Like the 
mambo or the cha-cha of the 1950s, the conga 
was predicted to be the new dance everyone 
would be doing in the 1980s. And while the 
song was sitting pretty on the top of nearly 
every music chart, this almost came true. 

In June 1986, at a concert in Burlington, 
Vermont, 11,142 people formed the WorkTs 
Longest Conga Line, dancing to Miami Sound 
Machine’s music. The event was extremely 
rnoving. Kiki Garcia was quoted as saying, 
“We finally have the response from America 
that we have wanted all these years.” 

The attempt to turn the conga into the na- 
tional rage unfortunately never succeeded. It 
did, however, eam Gloria Estefan and Miami 
Sound Machine a listing in the 1988 Guinness 
Book of World Records for particípating in 
the longest conga line in hístory—119,984 
people at the annual Calle Ocho Festival in 
Miami. 

Their second English-language album, 
Primitive Love, was, undoubtedly, the band’s 
big breakthrough. Recorded at New River In¬ 
ternational Sound Studios and produced by 
Emílio, it would spawn three Top Ten hit sin¬ 
gles, (“Conga,” the effervescent “Bad Boy,” 
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and Gloria’s superb ballad “Words Get in the 
Way”) and sell 2 million copies worldwide. In 
the U.S. alone, the album sold 1.5 million cop¬ 
ies. Some critics were enthusiastic in their re- 
views of the album, while others accused the 
band of playing “watered-down salsa.” 

In response to that criticism, Gloria contin- 
uously told reporters, “We could have told 
them that. We can get up there and do a legit 
salsa song, but thafs not what’s within us, it’s 
not where we are. In a sense we are ‘watered- 
down salsa.’ It comes from being transported 
to another country.” 

The group loved the fact that people 
around the globe were dancing to their mu- 
sic, even though they didn’t consciously plan 
on being cast in the dance-market mold. Glo¬ 
ria, who was always ready to speak out on 
this subject, said about the band’s music, “To 
be honest, I don’t know how to describe our 
sound. We’re very high energy but we also 
write ballads . . . slow tunes and middle-of- 
the-road [tunes] that are between dance 
tracks and ballads. We’re not necessaríly try- 
ing to aim at the dance market. But I have to 
be honest and say that ‘Conga’ and ‘Dr. Beat’ 
were released as twelve-inch singles to dance 
clubs, and that’s how they became hits. Those 
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records probably never would have been no- 
ticed if the dance clubs didn’t exist.” 

Having to explain the reasons for the 
band’s sound was very frustrating at first. 
Later, Gloria happily discovered that the mu- 
sic spoke for itself. Beginning with Primitive 
Love, Miami Sound Machine’s salsified pop 
music was looked upon as something fresh in 
a market that was becoming repetitious and 
increasingly stale. 

In her review in Audio magazine, Paulette 
Weiss wrote, “The Miami Sound Machine 
blew in from Southern climes and bumed a 
hot little hole in the radio airwaves with its 
first major-label single, ‘Conga.’ The exciting 
Latin percussion blew away the cooler sounds 
of British and British-influenced American 
rock. Pour yourself a tall, cool, iced Passion 
Punch, put on your sunglasses, and flip on the 
old air conditioner before you tangle with 
Primitive Love. It’s hot, hot, hot. ” 

In her description of Gloria, Weiss said, 
“Gloria Estefan’s solid, sophisticated vocais 
blaze out on cuts like ‘Conga* and ‘Primitive 
Love’ and waft out gently on delicate ballads. 
The hit ‘Bad Boy* has been encouraging 
young men all over the country and beyond to 
think naughty thoughts about lead singer Es- 
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tefan, whose good looks only exacerbate the 
situation.” 

Gloria’s crisp, clear delivery of some songs, 
especially the fine ballads “Words Get in the 
Way,” “Falling in Love,” and “You Made a 
Fool of Me,” reminded many other reviewers 
of Karen Carpenter. 

Of the comparison, Gloria says, “I loved her 
voice. People compare us a lot, because the 
timbre of our voices is similar. But she was 
different. I’ve loved R & B singing my whole 
life, and it gives me a little different phrasing 
sometimes.” 

Primitive Love marked many firsts for 
Miami Sound Machine, most notably their as- 
sociation with Joe Galdo, Rafael Vigil, and 
Lawrence Dermer, known as the Jerks. How 
did the Jerks get so involved with Miami 
Sound Machine? As the story goes, Galdo, 
Vigil, and Dermer were nothing more than 
struggling musicians when Emílio Estefan 
met them. At the time, they were working on 
a commercial jingle and preparing songs for 
a salsa-aerobics project titled Salsa-cize. Emi- 
lio, recognizing their talent instantly, hired 
them first to play backup on the Eyes oflnno- 
cence album, then to write original songs for 
the band. Primitive Love contains three new 
tunes that they composed exclusively for Glo- 
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ria to sing, and tbur tracks from Salsa-cize, 
including the hit “Bad Boy.” 

The relationship between the Jerks and 
Emílio was never completely smooth. They 
always had their differences of opinion. But 
somehow they managed to work out the kinks 
and avoid arguing. The whole Creative pro- 
cess of writing and recording music was too 
important to all of them. 

Joe Galdo says that Miami Sound Machine 
splintered into two groups when Primitive 
Love hit the charts. There was the original 
band, with members Garcia and Avila, who 
performed both before audiences and on re- 
cordings, and there was the studio band, con- 
sisting of Galdo, Vigil, and Dermer and some 
session musicians, who performed only on 
the recordings and wrote and arranged all 
the songs. According to Galdo, the Jerks intro- 
duced programs of synthesizer and rhythm 
that were eventually used at all Sound Ma¬ 
chine concerts. 

Joe Galdo was proud to be part of the group. 
And he has always had nothing but good 
things to say about Gloria, whom he describes 
as “naturally musical and a real hard worker. 
No prima-donna groove. If there was some- 
thing wrong with a track at four in the morn- 
ing, she’d say, ‘Okay, let’s work on it.’ ” 
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The three songwriters/musicians cora- 
posed seven of the ten tracks on Primitive 
Love, but Galdo exclaims, “You need a magni- 
fying glass to see our credits. The sound you 
hear on that album—what people started 
calling the Miami Sound—that’s not the 
band, that’s us. All you have to do is check out 
their old albums to hear the difference.” 

It’s true the Jerks and songwriting partner 
Suzi Carr contributed greatly to the album. 
But it’s also true that two of the songs they did 
fiot write became smash-hit singles— 
“Conga,” which was written by Garcia, and 
“Words Get in the Way,” which was written 
by Gloria. And many critics have defined 
“Conga” as the song that began the now- 
legendary Miami Sound. 

But the important thing was that the band 
was successful and would become more suc- 
cessful. That was reason enough for Galdo, 
Vigil, and Dermer to stay with Miami Sound 
Machine for two more years and through one 
more blockbuster album before calling it 
quits. 

Another first for Miami Sound Machine 
with Primitive Love was Epic Records’s insis* 
tence on featuring Gloria as the group’s star. 
Though Miami Sound Machine’s name was 
on the album, the cover’s art chosen was a 
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close-up portrait of Gloria— alone\ Photos of 
the group, Emilio, Garcia, Avila, and Gloria, 
appear on the albunTs back cover. The four 
separate casual snapshots, one of each band 
member, were shot by Michael Wray at Par- 
rot Jungle in Miami. 

David Giew, who is president of Epic 
Records and in charge of marketing Gloria 
and Miami Sound Machine domestically, re- 
members when the band first signed with 
Epic. The labei immediately became inter- 
ested in promoting Gloria as a separate entity 
and focused entirely on her image. Glew did 
not want to limit her. “It was very important 
that she was not treated as strictly a pop act,” 
he says. “We wanted to broaden her base. Part 
of the initial plan involved touring to get her 
out there to Middle America.” 

But Epic was very careful in manipulating 
Gloriais image—and the image of Miami 
Sound Machine. They didn*t push them too 
hard or too fast. They released only a few sin¬ 
gles and waited until those bulleted up the 
charts. When it carne time to start the bandas 
American tour, they took it one step at a time. 
Miami Sound Machine didn’t begin by play- 
ing the big stadiums in the U.S. Instead, they 
were booked to play small theaters and fairs 
before moving up to larger showcases like the 
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Westbury Music Fair and then Radio City Mu- 
sic Hall in New York. 

The more tickets they sold in the United 
States, the more CBS concentrated on market¬ 
ing the group to the record-buying public. 
That first concert tour consisted of some 
small dates in the Midwest, with the majority 
of their U.S. leg in the Eastern States. The rest 
of the time they traveled to the Latin Ameri¬ 
can countries where they were a stadium- 
level attraction. 

Gloria was never one to cancel a concert 
date, because she never wanted to disappoint 
her fans. She does admit that playing in some 
countries proved more nerve-wracking than 
playing in others. In 1985, Miami Sound Ma- 
chine burst onto the stage in troubled El Sal¬ 
vador accompanied by three bodyguards with 
Uzi machine guns. Gloria, who played before 
forty thousand screaming fans, remembers 
they were surprised when their audience 
greeted them with fireworks. “When they 
went off,” says Gloria, “we all hit the deck. 
The audience just laughed.” 

The band now consisted of nine members, 
but most fans and some critics cited three 
outstanding talents in the group—Gloria, 
Emilio, and Kiki Garcia. 

If Gloria was its voice, and Emilio was its 
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leader, Kíki was known as the heartbeat of 
the group. He was quickly becoming a favor- 
ite and was dubbed “the spirit of Miami 
Sound Machine.” Onstage, Garcia was con- 
stantly in motion. One minute the spotlight 
was on him as he pounded the drums; the 
next he’d be up there dancing right alongside 
Gloria. Garcia could do everything and audi- 
ences loved him! 

Garcia, Avila, Gloria, and Emilio became 
known as the “Sound Machinists.” They 
posed playfully for photographers and 
seemed to get along fabulously—onstage and 
off! 

When Primitive Love was released, Kiki 
was twenty-seven years old and just divorced; 
Avila was twenty-eight, the father of three 
and happily married to Cristina Saralegui, 
who was slowly working her way up to be- 
coming talk-show host of a local Miami TV 
show. Gloria confirmed the rumors of the 
band’s blissful relationship by saying, “The 
four of us are very close. We get along fine. 
When we don’t, we talk out our differences in 
Spanish.” 

The year that brought Gloria international 
success was also the year of her tenth high 
school reunion. But the girls she graduated 
with didn’t recognize Gloria— and neither did 
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the nuns at Lourdes. Gloria had corne a long 
way from the withdrawn schoolgirl who sang 
nervously at class assemblies. 

She now commanded the stage as the lead 
singer of a band that was packing stadiums, 
including Miamfs Orange Bowl. The last 
time Gloria had seen the stadium was when 
she was living in the tiny apartment behind 
it. She never dreamed that a day would come 
when she would be playing her music in that 
stadium, and others like it. When her former 
teachers at Lourdes saw Gloria flying across 
the stage, they couldn’t believe it. 

“They were very surprised,” says Gloria, “at 
the change in me. Not only physically but just 
the way I had changed. I don’t think they ever 
expected me to be out there singing in front 
of thousands of people.” 

The success of Miami Sound Machine’s 
Primitive Love album not only firmly estab- 
lished the band as undisputed celebrities, but 
it brought Gloria to the attention of the world 
as a very talented singer/songwriter. The 
limelight was securely focused on her as she 
became the year’s hot new superstar. 

The band had achieved international star- 
dom and Gloria was proud of the fact that 
they had successfully introduced the Latin 
sound into the pop market. In an interview, 
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she explained, “What has really helped us 
cross over is the fact that a lot of dance music 
is influenced by percussion and percussion is 
part of the Latin sound. What happened with 
‘Conga’ is that conga is an actual rhythm, an 
actual Latin dance, and we just had to decide 
how far we wanted to take it. We finally said, 
‘lf we're going to do it, let’s go all out.’ We 
combined the traditional conga with a very 
steady dance beat. That way we knew it 
would be a little bit more palatable to the pop 
audience. We’re very happy that we have a 
new audience that at one time knew nothing 
about Latin music and now they love it!” 
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Miami Sound Machine became more than 
just a pop/rock group to the Cuban people of 
Miami. At home, the success of Primitive 
Love made their neighbors embrace them as 
family. Gloria and Emilio, at the head of the 
family, became unofficial role models for the 
city’s Cuban population. 

While Gloria and Emilio were looked upon 
as Miami’s most positive, level-headed, and 
successful couple, the city’s reputation was 
suffering at the hands of a new TV show 
filmed in Miami. The slick but violent cop 
drama, Miami Vice, would become one of the 
hottest shows on TV, even though many were 
not pleased with its portrayal of the criminal 
underworld evolving in the city. The current 
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crime wave had already crippled the former 
vacation paradise and Miami didn’t need any 
more exposure than it already had. 

The show, however, was a huge hit, and it 
made a star out of Don Johnson. One of its 
most appealing qualities was the inclusion of 
contemporary music. It was one of the rea- 
sons why America was tuning in every week. 

By its second season on the air, the produc- 
ers had signed a host of big-name music 
guest stars to appear on the show. Some art- 
ists, such as Phil Collins, Glenn Frey, and 
John Taylor (of Duran Duran), even had roles 
in the episodes. 

Most of music’s hottest talent gave their 
support— and their songs—to Miami Vice. But 
when the producers asked Miami Sound Ma* 
chine to make a guest appearance, Gloria 
wanted no part of it. “They wanted us to be 
onstage performing at a party whexe a drug 
bust was going to take place,” she says. “We 
tumed it down and they never asked us back. 
But I didn’t want to do that.” 

Gloria explains that the show hurt the 
city’s reputation. “All the show did was give 
Miami a glamorous edge. It really didn’t help 
it at all,” she says. “I never had a problem 
living here. Of course, there are problems 
that we have to do something about, but the 
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press tends to write only about the bad things 
because good news doesn't sell pape rs.” 

The one bit of good news the press did 
write about was the success story of Miami 
Sound Machine, local band that hit the big 
time. The ultimate accolade came when 
Miami’s mayor gave the group the key to the 
city and renamed a Dade County Street 
Miami Sound Machine Boulevard in their 
honor. 

In an interview after the ceremonies, Glo¬ 
ria, who at the time lived on the boulevard, 
proudly stated, “The city council voted to 
change it, and our neighbors were happy 
about it. While Miami Vice has conjured up 
images of drugs and violence, we’re goodwill 
ambassadors for the city.” 

Nineteen eighty-six had been a very busy 
and prosperous year for Gloria and the band. 
Working nonstop, they were asked to record 
“Hot Summer Nights” for the sound track of 
the hit Tom Cruise film Top Gun. Another 
original tune, “Suave” (written by Gloria and 
Kiki), was recorded for the sound track of the 
movie Cobra, which starred Sylvester Stal- 
lone. 

On their nine-month world tour, the group 
represented the United States at the Tokyo 
Music Festival and won a grand prize of 
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$16,666. They also signed a seven-figure deal 
to do Pepsi commercials worldwide in both 
English and Spanish. Billboard, the music-in- 
dustry bible, named them Best New Pop Art- 
ists and Top Pop Singles Artists for 1986. With 
one big smash English-language album to 
her credit. Gloria Estefan was being hailed as 
one of the most charismatic performers to hit 
the music world since Madonna and Michael 
Jackson. 

But all that work was beginning to take its 
toll on Gloria. The constant traveling, pack- 
ing and unpacking, catching the right fiights 
and staying on a hectic schedule had some 
dizzying effects. After months on the road. 
Gloria needed a rest. She and Emilio missed 
their son and wanted to spend some time 
with him. The schedule the band had grown 
accustomed to carne to an abrupt halt. The 
work continued—only at a slower pace. “We 
need to stay home a while,” Gloria told one 
repórter. “We need time to write and record.” 

According to Larry Stessel, product man- 
ager for Epic Records, Gloria also needed 
time to “grow” after Primitive Love. While 
she was taking a much-needed break to cora- 
pose new songs for the band’s next album, 
Stessel and the executives at CBS were plan- 
ning a fresh marketing plan, complete with a 
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new advertising campaign that would 
strengthen Gloria’s appeal to consumers. Ac- 
cording to Stessel, packaging and marketing 
an artist is just as important as the music 
they play. 

With Gloria and Emilio, he discussed the 
new ideas he had for the group. “They needed 
someone to believe in them,” he says. “We 
talked about changing the name of the band, 
about image.” 

What was initially important to Stessel was 
to promote Gloria in a big way. “She was the 
one constant in the band. We chose to provide 
focus by bringing her out. We immediately 
went out and did a photo session with one of 
the top photographers in Los Angeles. We 
started on the clothes.” 

Wardrobe designers were hired to change 
Gloria’s style, and makeup specialists 
changed her look. The dark lipstick had to go. 
Emílio asked Samy, a close friend who had 
been Gloria’s hair and makeup artist since 
the early days, to add his expertise to her 
transformation. 

“We got into earth tones,” says Samy. 
“Softer. An international look. She’s a dia- 
mond. Emilio and I wanted to polish her up.” 

While the music was being written, ar- 
ranged, and recorded, a whole new image 
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was being created for Gloria. The first thing 
they did was change the name of the band 
from Miami Sound Machine to Gloria Es- 
tefan and Miami Sound Machine. They 
wanted people to know her name. “I felt there 
was a lot of marketing confusion —that she 
needed a change of direction,” says Tommy 
Mottola, president of CBS Records. “We made 
Gloria look like a star, and focused the group 
more into the mainstream.” 

By the time they were finished. Gloria Es- 
tefan had gone through one of the most 
amazing make-overs in pop history. With the 
release of the group’s next album, Let ItLoose 
in 1987, she had turned into a musical swan. 

But bringing Gloria out front was not the 
only change at this time. Let lt Loose would 
mark the end of an era for veteran “Sound 
Machinists.” Key band members Juan Mar¬ 
cos Avila and Wesley Wright had already left. 
In their place, Emilio hired young musicians 
right out of the University of Miami’s music 
department. This decision didn’t sit well with 
Kiki Garcia, who felt that he was being over- 
looked and shoved into the background when, 
in reality, he had helped create their sound. 

Garcia stayed on through the Let It Loose 
tour and co-wrote two of the band’s next big- 
gest hits with Gloria, the snappy “1-2-3” and 
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the now-classic “Rhythm Is Gonna Get You.” 
But he was very unhappy with what had hap- 
pened to the band he used to know so well, 
the band he grew up playing with. According 
to Garcia, the “old” Miami Sound Machine 
was gone; in its place was “Gloria and Emilio 
telling a bunch of hired musicians what to 
do.” 

At the time, few people outside the tight- 
knit Miami Sound Machine “family” knew of 
the troubles affeeting the band members. For 
the most part, nothing was brought out in the 
press untií later—much later. The maín thing 
to Gloria, Emilio, and Epic Records was the 
release of Let It Loose. They saw to it that no 
negative stories circulated that might affect 
album sales. 

Someone once said, “You’re only as good as 
your last record,” and those words echoed in 
Gloria’s mind. She knew the band would ha ve 
to outdo themselves if they wanted a bigger 
success than Primitive Love. But they were 
also careful not to be overly ambitious with 
the new collection of songs. Gloria and Emi¬ 
lio announced they weren’t going to stray 
from their already popular sound; they were 
just going to enhance it, bring out another 
side of it. 

For example, even though “Rhythm Is 
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Gonna Get You” has a Latin edge, Gloria says, 
“It’s bembe, a different rhythm than conga. 
People don’t realize that each Latin culture 
has its own rhythms. It’s impossible to edu- 
cate everyone about everythíng but we can 
try and explore these things. At least they’11 
be introduced to something.” 

Gloria found herself, once again, with very 
little free time. As the songwriter on some 
tracks as well as vocalist, her job consisted of 
more than merely walking ínto the studio, 
singing her part, and walking out. She was 
completeíy involved in the whole process of 
piecing the album together—from idea to fin- 
íshed product. 

Basically, the recording of the Let It Loose 
album went smoothly and the group stayed 
on a good schedule. The biggest problem 
arose with Gloria’s ballad “Anything for 
You.” Emilío recalls, “Recording the music 
for Let It Loose wasrft a difíicult task, but it 
was scary when we did ‘Anything for You. 5 We 
originally cut the song in one day, but then 
seventy-two hours before we were going to 
press the record. Gloria said she was un- 
happy with her vocal performance. We lis- 
íened and finally decided that her vocais 
were great—it was the music that wasn’t hap- 
pening. So, three days before we had to turn 
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in the master tapes, we decided to re-record 
all the musíc around Gloria’s voice. We felt 
that Gloria’s vocal was so special we weren’t 
going to mess with it, so we re-recorded all 
the instruments. We didn’t sleep for three 
straight days. Talk about exhaustion!” 

The song was the only track on the album 
that Emilio produced himself. When “Any- 
thing for You” was played for the record com- 
pany, Emilio remembers, “Nobody liked it. 
Nobody wanted to include it on the album. I 
saíd it was a hit and Gloria backed me up. We 
have been very lucky. They agreed to include 
it and it was the first number-one single.” 

Almost instantly, Let It Loose was an Inter¬ 
national smash. It knocked down the compe- 
titíon and made Billboard'% chart in a matter 
of a few weeks. Let It Loose stayed on the 
charts for more than two years and spun off 
four Top Ten hits: “Anything for You” (num- 
ber one), “1-2-3” (number three), “Rhythm Is 
Gonna Get You” (number five), and “Can’t 
Stay Away from You” (number six). 

The album also expanded their interna¬ 
cional superstar status in Latin American 
countries and shot to the number-one spot in 
Europe, Australia, and Canada. Let It Loose 
would go on to sell more than four millíon 
copies, one millíon in England alone. 
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The album was a technical masterpiece. It 
was recorded at Criteria Studios in Miami 
and produced by Emilio Estefan and the 
Jerks, Joe Galdo, Lawrence Dermer, and Ra¬ 
fael Vigil, who wrote and arranged five of the 
ten tracks. From the opening number, 
“Betcha Say That,” the album was a series of 
stylishly arranged, peppery Latinesque songs. 
Guest artists —saxophonist Clarence Clem- 
ons, jazz pianist Paquito Hechevarria, and 
bass player Will Lee—added to this irresist- 
ible package of rhythms, sharp percussion, 
and brassy horns. 

Let It Loose has everything: fiery, powerful 
dance tunes like the title song, “Surrender,” 
and “Rhythm Is Gonna Get You” and the 
softer, slower ballads “Can’t Stay Away from 
You” and “Anything for You.” Galdo, Dermer, 
and Vigil arranged their song “I Want You So 
Bad” with terrific synthesized instrumental 
sounds behind Gloria’s vocais. 

The critics all raved about Gloria’s latest al¬ 
bum, even though they weren’t completely in 
favor of her name being placed above the 
band’s. 

People magazine called it “a remarkably 
varied album ... a fancy concoction of pop, 
Latin and disco modes . . . slick and tuneful 
. . . Estefan has a rich, insinuating style.” 
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Accordíng to Stereo Review, “Gloria Es- 
tefan ís not just another singing pretty face. 
She is a formidable vocalist, and she helped 
write half the songs here along with her co- 
founders of Miami Sound Machine, Emilio 
Estefan and Enrique (‘Kiki’) Garcia.” 

Paulette Weiss, reviewing the CD in Audio 
magazine, wrote, “Sound snaps out of this 
compact disc like the crack of a whip. Crisp 
and sharp, with a bite that leaves its mark, 
the production on the new Miami Sound Ma¬ 
chine CD, Let It Loose, is about as good as it 
gets.” 

It was clear the band had grown in scope 
since its first attempt at cracking the U.S. 
rnarket. And with this, their most electrifying 
álbum to date, they were now being fully rec- 
ognized in all corners of America, not to men- 
tion the world. 

But with this new kind of success carne 
changes, both good and bad. And Gloria was 
not completely ready to accept all of them. 
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In 1987, Emilio Estefan officially retired from 
playing with Miami Sound Machine. He 
wanted to devote more time to producing, 
publishing, and managing the band and 
other musicians. He also wanted to spend 
more time with Nayib. 

*‘It was a mutual decision for Emilio to stay 
hotne with our son,” says Gloria. “Nayib 
starts missing u$ when we’re touring. I would 
rather he have one parent with him than be 
totally left alone. Missing both of us would be 
very traumatic for him. In the past, Emilio 
brought him on tour with us in the summer. 
Nayib has been exposed to a lot of experi- 
ences that other kids never get.” 

But it wasn’t the kind of life they really 
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wanted for Nayib. When September rolled 
around, if the family were not yet honie from 
their summer tour, they would hire a tutor 
for Nayib and he was taught his schoolwork 
on the road. However, they were not happy 
about his getting his educaüon while travei- 
ing around the world. 

When it carne time to begin the scheduled 
ten-month Let It Loose tour, Gloria and Emi- 
lio decided to separate for the first time in 
twelve years. “In the beginning I have to ad- 
mit it was very tough on me because I was 
used to being with Emilio all the time/’ says 
Gloria. “For nine out of the twelve years we 
have been together, we spent twenty-four 
hours a day with each other, so it was difficult 
to get used to being apart.” 

On the homefront, Emilio missed Gloria 
just as much as she missed him, but they 
made the adjustment for the sake of their 
young son. “Emilio and I hurt so much when 
we had to leave Nayib, even though he w r as 
always with Emilio’s or my family,” Gloria 
confesses. “We felt that once Nayib started 
school, he needed something more than being 
tutored on the road with twenty-five men. So 
we felt less guilty when Emilio decided to 
stay home with him.” 

Gloria refers to the time she spent away 
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írom Emilio as “a growth process for both of 
us. Together, I used to lean on him a lot. Sud- 
denly, I had to be by myself, be on my own, 
make decisions that normally he would 
make. It really matures you and lets you 
grow, so it’s been good for us.” 

As Gloria embarked on the worldwide Let 
it Loose tour, she had no idea ít would be so 
successful. Originally, she told Emilio when 
she returned after the ten months, she would 
cake time off to have another baby. Then the 
album started selling in the millions and 
■‘Anything for You” hit number one ín almost 
every country. Six additíonal months were 
added to the tour and the band began playing 
in much larger venues. 

Gloria’s sister, Becky, was her assistant for 
ihe tour and remembers, “We went from play¬ 
ing five-thousand-seat halls to playing thirty 
ihousand in two weeks after the release of 
Anything for You.’ ” 

The híghly successful sixteen-month Let It 
Loose tour took Gloria and the band from one 
sold-out performance to another. In the first 
ten months she played in Japan, Southeast 
Asia, Canada, and the U.S. An additíonal six 
months took the pint-sized superstar all over 
Europe, where she played shows for her fans 
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in Madrid, Amsterdam, London, Paris, Stock- 
holxn, Rome, and Milan. 

At the time, conquering Europe was Glo¬ 
riais main concern. Even though the band 
had been very popular there, the Let It Loose 
album hadnT been doing well in the U.K. The 
release of “Anything for You” changed its 
fate, As the single began climbing the charts, 
the album Let It Loose was removed from 
Stores and eventually re-released with the 
new title Anything for You after the success- 
ful song. The packaging was also changed, al- 
though the albunYs contents stayed the same. 

All of a sudden Gloria Estefan found her- 
self ín demand! Whíle in England, she re- 
ceived invitations to countless parties and 
openings. In London, she performed at the 
prestigious Prince’s Trust Concert and was 
amazed by the response she received from 
the audience, Says Lisa Kramer, director of 
marketing and sales for CRI, “The album, at 
that point, just explodedT 

The accolades tumbled around Gloria’s 
ears like an avalanche. Everyone involved 
with the world tour would remember the 
time spent in London as the high point of the 
trip. Bunny Freidus refers to the band’s suc- 
cess in Europe as one of its greatest victories. 
“The album sold a million-and~a-half copies 
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in England,” she says. “If you compare that to 
the American market, with a population that 
is five times larger, it sold the equivalent of 
seven and a half million here in the States.” 

To be able to hop from one country to the 
next and appeal to everyone is extraordinary. 
Gloria had achieved the impossible. She was 
one artist who was capable of universally 
íouching everyone with her songs. That’s 
truly the mark of a great performer. There 
haven’t been many who could appeal to a 
spectrum of audiences simultaneously. 

Nineteen eighty-seven would be one of the 
greatest years of Gloria’s career, both pub- 
licly and privately. During her sixteen 
months on the road, she went on a strict and 
síxenuous training program. Her sister ex- 
plains that Gloria began working out non- 
ítop because she missed Emilio and Nayib. 
"When she gets depressed, she exercises for 
hours,” says Becky. 

By the time she was halfway through the 
tour, Gloria had shaped her body into its best 
Physical condition. She toned up her thighs, 
stomach, and waist, losing the extra pound- 
í-ge and replacing it with muscle. She was a 
cornpletely changed woman; even the struc- 
hire of her face was diíferent. Her eyes 
seemed bigger, her nose seemed smaller, and 
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her cheekbones were prominent. In the year 
that had passed since her íirst press photos 
were taken, Gloria seemed to be almost an- 
other person. Dressed in a designer black 
leather jacket, black boots, and skin-tight 
black leather pants, Gloria Estefan now 
looked like a real American pop/rock star. 

Miami Sound Machine was booked to play 
in nearly every city and country on the map. 
Whoever wasn’t familiar with Gloria Estefan 
and the band would be by the end of their Let 
lt Loose tour. But one country was deliber- 
ately left out of the tour, the one Gloria will 
never perform in—Cuba. 

“It's a very personal thing,” she says. “I’d 
never play in Cuba while it’s a communist 
country. It would be like slapping my father 
in the face and I really don’t want to do it. 
There are many places in the world where I 
still haven’t performed that I could be per- 
forming without having to do that.” 

There are too many bad feelíngs between 
Fidel Castro’s government and Gloria. The 
band is as popular in Cuba as they are in any 
other country, but their name has been 
changed to MSM, to avoid any reference to 
Miami. 

This subject seems to constantly distress 
Gloria, who explains, “Everyone knows. 
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‘Conga’ went to the top of the charts in Cuba. 
They sell our records on the black market; 
they make money off us.” 

Politics is not one of Gloria’s favorite sub- 
jects. In fact, she tries to avoid discussing pol- 
itics. “Talking about politics and religion is a 
surefire way of getting in deep trouble,” she 
says. “And what I say is not going to affect 
anyone or change anything. My business is 
not that—my business is to try to evoke emo- 
íion.” 

Gloria says she has always stayed away 
from politics “because it affected our entire 
Sives, so it’s not easy for me to get involved in 
politics. Thafs the main reason why I left it 
out of my music, because the most beautiful 
íhing in my life is music and for me person- 
aily to involve politics in that would be like 
ruining it for me.” 

Unfortunately, Gloria’s roots and her views 
on Cuba were made public when, in August 
1987, she and Miami Sound Machine were in- 
víted to perform at the closing ceremonies of 
the international Pan American Games in In- 
díanapolis. The games were marred by un- 
controllable tension between Miami-based 
oxiles and Cuban athletes. Cuba, the second- 
oiggest winner at the games, threatened to 
hoycott the closing ceremonies if the band 
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showed up to play. Cuban delegates called the 
invitation of Miami Sound Machine a provo- 
cation. 

Gloria found the whole thing ridiculous. 
“They were actually worried about this kind 
of stuff,” she says. “It’s very funny to me be- 
cause I am over here making music like ‘Bad 
Boy,’ ‘Conga,’ and ‘Words Get in the Way,’ and 
they’re over there worried about it. That 
shows how paranoid that whole system is. It’s 
built on paranoia [that goes] to the extent that 
they can’t allow people to see anything like 
that for fear of what they’ll make of it.” 

Gloria was determined to perform. She 
trusted her instincts, which told her nothing 
really dangerous would happen. Even though 
the band continued to receive death threats. 
Gloria didn’t let it bother her. Under heavy 
security, Miami Sound Machine performed 
on schedule. The Cubans, who wisely chose 
not to boycott the ceremony, sat quietly. But 
the band’s performance was blacked out in 
Havana. 

“They allowed it to be played on the radio,” 
says Gloria. “But I really think Miami is a 
thom in Cuba’s side. People who traveled to 
Cuba brought back newspapers claiming that 
we had plagiarized ‘Conga’ from a Cuban 
group. ‘Conga’ went to number one in Cuba, 
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and they could not stand the fact that we had 
taken a song, a rhythm that was Cuban, and 
made it so successful and that they had no 
part in it.” 

Gloria is not completely comfortable with 
her role as a symbol of the Cuban exile com- 
munity, but she did reflect on it at the time of 
the Pan American Games controversy. “I 
guess I am a symbol of the fact that culture 
hasn’t died,” she reluctantly explained. ‘‘And 
even though we were transplanted, that it’s 
still very much alive in its youth. And we’re a 
symbol to the regime there thafs telling 
them, ‘You can’t,’ ‘You’re not going to squash 
us.’ Just because you made us leave and be- 
cause you made life impossible there doesn’t 
mean that our culture is going to disappear.” 

After that, she chose not to discuss her po- 
litical views further. She didn’t want her role 
in the exile community to become a recurring 
iheme. “I don’t want people to want me to 
Champion their cause,” she stated in an inter- 
view. 

Instead, Gloria has always just hoped to be 
recognized for her musical talents and for the 
songs she has taken to the top of the charts. In 
1988, her dreams would become reality. She 
would not only receive support from the pub- 
lic, but she would also be recognized by the 
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industry. And that meant the world to Gloria 
and the band. 

At the American Music Awards, Miami 
Sound Machine won for Favorite Pop/Rock 
Group. Billboard magazine’s 1988 The Year in 
Music issue awarded Gloria and the band 
eighteen awards in fourteen categories. They 
won Top Adult Contemporary Singles and 
Top Pop Singles for “Can’t Stay Away from 
You,” “Anything for You,” and “1-2-3”; Top 
Adult Contemporary Artist; Top Hot Cross- 
over Artist; Top Pop Album Artist; Top Pop 
Single Artist; Top Pop Album Artist-Duos/ 
Group; Top Pop Artist of the Year; and Top 
Pop Singles Producer (Emilio Estefan). 

Their hit singles were also played in the 
movies Stakeout (“Rhythm Is Gonna Get 
You”), Three Men and a Baby (“Bad Boy,” 
“Conga”), and Salsa (“Mucho Money”). 

While the world was humming their catchy 
tunes. Gloria continued performing her show 
live. A tireless entertainer, she is a true pro- 
fessional onstage. From the moment she ap- 
pears, her drawing power is enormous. She is 
attentive to her audience, knowing their plea- 
sure and pandering to it with unabashed de- 
light. Something seems to flow between 
Gloria and the audience like a transfusion of 
energy. 
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Choosing to perform both her English and 
Spanish hit songs, Gloria remains loyal to all 
her fans. In show after show, she may not be 
able to define precisely what happens out 
there under the spotlights but she knows 
when she has an audience fully on her side. 
Gloria’s Let It Loose concert was filled with 
fun as audiences around the world sang 
along and danced in the aisles. 

Like all great performers, Gloria touches 
everybody in a different way. She is always 
conscious of making things work onstage and 
knows how to move from one emotional pla- 
teau to another—immediately, without a 
break. 

As the Let It Loose tour wound down, the 
most exciting night for Gloria Estefan and 
Miami Sound Machine was yet to come. The 
íinal night of the concert brought Gloria 
home to Miami, where she played before a 
seil-out crowd of hometown fans, friends, and 
tamily in the Miami Arena. The power- 
packed, throbbing concert was filmed for a 
special on the Showtime cable channel. It 
would go on to win three Ace Awards for Best 
Music Special, Best Directing, and Best Edit- 
ing. Subsequently, a longer version of the 
Homecoming Concert was released on home 
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video, where it was certified gold in both the 
U.S. and U.K. 

In one segment, Gloria dedicates a new ar- 
rangement of “Words Get in the Way” to close 
friend Julio Iglesias, who was in the audience 
and who stands to wave to her onstage. 
Clearly, she has won the admiration of her 
peers and fellow performers. 

Awards, respect, recognition beyond her 
wildest dreams—all were in the palm of GIo- 
ria’s hand. She was fully enjoying her life 
and her success. But not everyone invoived 
with Miami Sound Machine was satisfied. 
Amid the hoopla surrounding the success of 
Gloria and the band, the three members of 
the Jerks remained unimpressed. Problems 
began with Emilio and the Jerks right after 
the nominations for the 1988 Grammys were 
announced. The band had been nominated 
for Best Vocal Performance by a Duo or 
Group for the bilingual version of “Anything 
for Vou” and Emilio and the Jerks were nomi¬ 
nated for Producer of the Year. 

What should have been the beginníngs of a 
long association between Emilio and his 
three coproducers ended on the night of the 
Grammy Awards telecast. Emilio wanted to 
sign up Joe Galdo, Lawrence Dermer, and Ra¬ 
fael Vigil for a five-year exclusive contract. 
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They turned it down, dissatisfied with the 
lack of recognition they received through two 
successful albums. “Everybody in the indus- 
try thinks that Emilio is the genius behind 
ihe whole nine yards,” Galdo told a repórter. 
“People were coming to him to get our 
sound.” 

The Jerks were paid a flat fee for their 
work on Primitive Love. They negotiated a 
better deal for Let It Loose , but it still wasnT 
good enough. They received one half of one 
point, which amounted to about five cents on 
every album sold, but the deal also stated Es- 
íefan Enterprises would own all their pub- 
lishing rights. Galdo eomplains, “1 made a 
couple hundred thousand dollars, but 
Emilio T s made millions.” 

The last time Emilio saw Galdo was the 
mght of the Grammy awards. “He’s Latin, 
and Fm Latin, and we botli have a lot of 
prihe,” says Galdo. ‘Tf he’d treated us fairly, 
we would , ve died for him/’ 

After cutting his ties with Emilio, Joe Galdo 
was willing to talk about the whole incident. 
He says he and his partners accepted the 
original offer because Emilio promised them 
more money in the end. “He stroked our egos 
to the max in the studio. He’d come up to me 
and ask what kind of Rolex I thought Larry 
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would like,” says Galdo, who adds that the 
talk of Rolexes ended when the recording of 
Let lt Loose was finished. 

According to Galdo, Emilio^s input on the 
Let It Loose aibum, was “he’d come into the 
studio maybe two> three times a week, Always 
the sarne: He’d go over to the engineer and 
say, 4 Sounds great! More percussion, please.’ 
Then he'd ask us what we wanted for dinner, 
order Cuban food, hang out for an hour or so 
and disappear ” 

Even though a studio musician adds to 
Galdo’s story by saying, u As a producer, Emí¬ 
lio Estefan orders a great sandwich in the 
studio,” the facts are there. Emilio has gone 
on to successfully produce tracks and albums 
for other performers like Julio Iglesias, Japa- 
nese singer Seiko, Barry Manilow, Clarence 
Clemons— and the list goes on. 

Emilio says, u My twelve-year track record 
as a producer speaks for ítself, Twice in the 
last three years my peers have honored me 
and my different collaborators with Grammy 
nominations for Producer of the Year.” 

Galdo, Dermer, and Vigíl weren T t the only 
ones to leave during the Let It Loose álbum. 
After the tour was over, Kiki Garcia also de- 
cided to move on. Though Galdo explains 
Emilio íired Kiki from the touring band, Gar- 
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ciü: basnT commented on the real reason for 
bo •> departure. The only thing he has let slip is 
th u Emílio and the new musicians hired 
fro:n the University of Miami “gave me the 
viUe that 1 was just a backup musician. I 
didn’t go eight years to school, and I guess 
they didnT dig working with me.” 

’ areia, whose last performance with the 
b\u\á was the night of their homecoming con¬ 
te't in Miami, wanted to leave on a happy 
note. “On my last night, I asked everybody to 
sign a band T-shirt, you know, as a souvenir.” 
hv says. “I really felt good about having 
vvnrked with all the guys; theyVe such great 
r: usicíans. But when I brought the shirt to 
OU>na. she got real upset. ‘Kiki/ she said, ‘you 
roa.ke it sound like we’re never going to see 
e;‘oh other again.’ But we never did.” 

Most of the band’s Creative team were out 
oi; their own. The Jerks 5 big project after 
M ia mi Sound Machine was the debut album 
Bandera* but it didn’t set the world on fire. 
became involved with writing and pro- 
music for other artists; the latest 
'-ager he has worked with is Ana, the bright 
tíM ’í' s Cuban singen who also lives in Miami. 

^ > tor Gioria and Emilio, they pressed for- 
vv í rd with Miami Sound Machine. Band 
í v, éTnhers Jorge Casas and Clay Ostwald be- 
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came Emilio’s new coproducers/arrangers 
and right-hand men. Immediately following 
the end of the Let lt Loose tour, they began 
planning a new álbum. 

Gloria already had the lion’s share of the 
songs written. 
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The Songwriter 


Gloria Estefan’s enormous and daringly 
experimental talents as a songwriter have, 
uodoubtedly, added to her reputation as one 
oi the most versatile performers in music to- 
oay. When she sits down to compose a new 
sung, it fiows out of her like water running 
o»jt of a well. She never has to force lyrics or 
;be music that shapes her words into a song. 

Gifted with a natural instinct and talent, 
Gloria is generally thought to be one of the 
mdustry’s best and most prolific composers. 
' he facility that she displays as a songwriter 
^ astounding. 

It proves one thing: Gloria really has a way 
with words. Her songs are written with a per- 
oeptíon and directness that have helped her 
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make a special connection with her fans. 
When she sings, she has a distinctive style; 
her voice is crystalline: real, urgent, passion- 
ate. It is that pure quality of Gloria’s voice 
that makes it so appropriately suited to the 
kinds of songs she sings, be they frenzied, up- 
tempo Latin tunes or romantic bailads. 

It’s interesting to note that even though 
Gloria and Emilio are known to have one of 
the most solid marriages in show business, 
Gloria’s songs coníinuously represent couples 
breaking up. Her bailads are generally sad 
and grieving, mostly defining lost love. Filled 
with rich emotion, they can clutch at the 
heart. They definitely reveal a different Glo¬ 
ria from the optimistic and exuberant person 
she is onstage or at an interview. Underneath 
the superstar veneer, there is the Gloria who 
has suffered greatly, and this suffering often 
fills her bailads. Any distress she has gone 
through in her life is thoroughly and com- 
pletely worked out through her music. Song- 
writing is the one great passion in Gloria’s 
life. 

Like any other Creative person, Gloria can’t 
give an explanation for how she writes her 
songs. It’s simply a case of feeling inspired. 
She doesn’t analyze or intellectualíze it; she 
just does it, going with the moment. It’s some- 
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ching that happens, that sort of seizes her. 
Sometimes she simply thinks of a title. Other 
umes she writes entire songs that remain un- 
i ttled for a long span of time. 

Gloria writes constantly—at home, between 
íaping sessions, in hotel rooms, on the tour 
bus. The focus of her songs is not necessarily 
her own life, but rather others’ experiences 
as she has witnessed them. Sometimes when 
>:he composing muse fills her mind. Gloria 
can write many different ideas down and 
work them out into several songs; she fills 
pages and pages of notebooks with her rough 
notations. 

It is as a songwriter that Gloria has re- 
eeived the most acclaim, and it is that talent 
ihe works hard to refine. Gloria’s tunes are 
■j aturai, sensítive. She has been praised for 
her sense of melody and her inclusion of 
rhythm. 

Crossing over into American music didn’t 
rnean that Gloria would write her songs in 
Spanish and translate them into English. 
Boíh she and the other band members who 
composed the bulk of Miami Sound Ma¬ 
chines material learned it was much easier 
to compose the songs in English. 

That, according to Gloria, has been “the key 
to our success. Our ability to actually write— 
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not translate—our original music and lyrics. 
We all decided in the beginning that wording 
in Spanish may not click in English and it 
sounds tacky to translate. It’s best to be able to 
write songs in English and rewrite them in 
Spanish.” 

Producing a Miami Sound Machine album 
has always been a group effort. All the mem- 
bers, throughout the years, have had the free- 
dom to compose a song, but then have left it 
up to Emilio to decide what will be recorded 
and what will be saved for some future date. 

“We all write and express our ideas,” says 
Gloria. “Emilio will then come in and suggest 
certain things. Everybody basically writes 
what they want, but somebody has to do the 
picking. At that point, we all sit down and try 
to decide which are the best songs.” 

After Emilio makes his decisions, he will 
play some of the songs for close friends and 
family to get their opinions on which songs 
they feel could go on to become hit singles. 

For Gloria, creatíng a new song for a new 
album can be both rewarding and frustrat- 
ing, especially when it comes to what Emilio 
thinks of them. “In English,” she says, “he’s 
got the kind of ear that listens for what peo- 
ple understand and what will reach them 
right away. If I feel strongly about something, 
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he’ll see my side, but deep down, whenever 
he makes a comment, I take it to heart.” 

Gloria will work on a song for weeks, 
rnonths even, before she aIJows Emílio to 
hear it. When she writes, she sings the words 
to herself over and over again until she gets 
the song the way she wants it. Gloria’s songs 
are powerful in their imagery; they have 
enough depth to be appreciated and enough 
simplicity to be understood. 

In 1988, Gloria Este±an*s efiforts as a song- 
writer were applauded by the industry when 
she vvon the prestigious BMI award for Song- 
vvriter of the Year. While Gloria was recog- 
nized as a writer of fine ballads, she also won 
tlie award for her work as a collaborator. For 
example, she and Kiki Garcia proved to be 
good writing partners when they teamed up 
to compose “Give lt Up,” “Rhyíhm Is Gonna 
Get You,” and “1-2-3" on the Let It Loose ál¬ 
bum . Winning an award for Songwniter of the 
Year was, without a doubt, one of the high- 
íights in Gloriais career, and it gave her the 
incentive to continue composing. She always 
íinds time to write a new song, no matter 
where she is or what she’s doing. Her song- 
writing is her best way of letting her emo- 
tions out. The only thing is, she has never had 
the lime to devote herself fully to writing. 
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She's always composing while traveling. She 
has often stated that the one thing she would 
like is a span of time when she could sit down 
and work full-time on composing. 

After the long and tiring Let It Loose tour, 
Gloria announced, ‘Tm planning a break to 
relax, go scuba diving, learn to cook, and 
learn how to play the piano so I can write a 
lot easier than I do now.” 

Well, except for relaxing, Gloria did accom- 
plish most of those goals, the most important 
being that she learned the basics of the piano. 
This would add a new dimension to her writ- 
ing and the songs she was about to record for 
her next album, Cuts Both Ways. 
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Cuts Both Ways 


‘Tve written more songs than ever for an ál¬ 
bum, and IVe become more involved in the 
arranging of some of the songs.” 

Gloria Estefan was proudly referring to 
Cuts Both Ways, an álbum she feels is com- 
pletely hers from top to bottom, When she 
wení in to begin recording the álbum, Gloria 
knew she would have to bounce back vvith a 
powerful follow-up to the double-platinum 
Let It Loose. But that didn’t seem to concern 
her; she was compietely confident with the 
new collection of songs she and some of the 
oth.er members of the band had written. 

The only difference was that she wanted 
more of a Latin influence on the new album, 
and so she decided to take some chances and 
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break some rules. While she was ready to 
confront her latest material with the same 
freshness and fervor that originally cat- 
apulted her to stardom. Gloria now had new 
things to say and new ways to say them. She 
wanted to do a song that would be part pop, 
part pure salsa. 

From Emilio, who was completely in favor 
of testing the waters, she had full encourage- 
ment and support. As the band’s manager 
and the album’s producer, along with “Sound 
Machinists” Jorge Casas and Clay Ostwald, 
Emilio stated, “When you make decisions, 
you don’t make them just for money, you 
make them more as a career move—as some- 
thing that will be good for your wífe, your 
child, or other members of the family and the 
band.” 

Gloria was fully prepared to begin record- 
ing Cuts Both Ways. She hoped that when 
completed, the album would represent the 
group’s history. It was unconsciously in the 
making for over two years, drawing on their 
experiences traveling to other countries and 
playing live performances in those countries. 

“The album has our signature Latin high- 
energy sound,” says Gloria, “but it reflects 
two years of continuously being on the road, 
where we learned a great deal about our mu- 
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sic and ourselves. 1 had written the songs over 
a stretch of time . . . wherever inspiration 
would strike me.” 

Because “it was recorded in a generally 
pressure-free atmosphere” at Criteria Studios 
in Miami, Gloriai Creative juices flowed 
through each and every track. One new as- 
pect of the recording that Gloria felt was 
ground-breaking was that for the first time 
both the music track and the vocais were re¬ 
corded together and not separately as had 
been done in the past This “playing live in 
the studío” created a more natural sound, 
and, “it’s that element people remember,” 
Gloria is also quick to point out. “This álbum 
is more of a group effort, in that Emilio 
eoproduced it with two members of the band, 
and the rest of the group contributed on dif- 
ferent leveis.” 

With everyone anxiously awaiting Gloriais 
new release, CBS Records decided to begin 
promoting it in the U.S. and to other coun- 
íries, Even though Gloria Estefan and Miami 
Sound Machine were now prímarily consid- 
ered an American act, they have never ig- 
nored any of their original fans, including 
their Latin audience. Bunny Freidus says, 
“The more successful they have gotten, the 
harder they worked at it.” Polly Anthony, vice 
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president of pop promotion for Epic Records, 
adds, “There’s always been a tremendous 
consideratíon on Emi1io’s and Gloriais part 
toward the Spanish market. Those are their 
roots. These aren't the kind of people who 
will ever say good-bye to anyone who has sup- 
ported them. I know when it comes to 
copromotíons with different radio stations in 
tour markets, the Spanish station is always 
right on the list with the Top Forties and 
ACs.” Gloria recorded Spanish versions of two 
of the albunTs tracks, “Si Voy a Perderte” 
(“Don’t Wanna Lose YoiT’) and “Oye Mi 
Canto/' She also recorded “Here We Are" in 
Portuguese. 

The first hit single off Cuts Both Ways was 
<4 Don’t Wanna Lose You/' Gloria’s most stir- 
ring ballad. The Discos CBS labei released 
the Spanish version of the song at the same 
time Epic released the English version. Scor- 
ing a first for Gloria and the band, it hit num- 
ber one on both the American and Latin 
Billboard charts simultaneously. The single 
also reached the top of the charts in Norway, 
Holland, Finland, England, and Japan. 

Cuts Both Ways was met with an overabun- 
dance of praise from the moment it was re¬ 
leased. And its phenomenal suecess wasnT 
limited to the United States or Latin America. 
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The album debuted in the number-one spot 
in England. It reached the top of the charts in 
Seotland, Holland, and Belgium and also 
züomed to number one in Japan Its release in 
England marked the first time a group had 
iwo albums reach number one in the same 
year —Cuts Botk Ways and Anything for You 
■ the retitled Let It Loose album). The last 
band to achieve that kind of success was 
Abba in 1981. 

Gloriais new album and single were univer¬ 
sal hits. And that meant it was time for the 
band to begin another world tour. Gloria and 
ihe band were anxious to begin performing 
ihe new songs live. A new tour was booked, 
vvith the European leg beginning on Septem- 
ber 4 and ending on October 22, 1989. In that 
one-and-a-half-month span, Gloria played to 
sell-out crowds in England, Scotland, Hol- 
iand, and Belgium. A true celebrity in Hol- 
land, she was asked to leave her footprints in 
c cmerete along Amsterdam } s Star Boulevard. 

Miami Sound Machine mania had cer- 
tainly built to enormous proportions in Eu- 
vope. Emilio had been concerned about 
Gloria and the band T s maintaining theír suc- 
ess. He w^as glad he had decided to revamp 
the new show. Emilio hoped to give the audi- 
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ence something different, not just a copy of 
the Let It Loose tour. 

For the new album, Gloria had woven beau- 
tiful ballads logether. Her songs cast a musi¬ 
cal spell on her audience, and it was this 
approach Emilio wanted for the new show. 
For one thing, more acoustic instrumentation 
was added. Emilio wanted to focus more on 
the music than the glitz. Whereas the Let It 
Loose show had displayed a lot of energy, the 
new concert focused less on choreography 
and more on “real serious music/” as Emilio 
put it. 

When their engagements in London were 
announcedj 65,000 tickets sold out in less than 
a week. Gloria Estefan and Miami Sound Ma- 
chine played to frenzied fans in Sheffield City 
Hall, Birmingham International Arena, and 
Edinburgh Playhouse, The highlight of the 
tour consisted of three nights in Londons 
Wembley Stadium. 

Gloria was clearly looking forward to the 
American leg of her world tour. A route of 
mostly Eastern States and a few Midwestern 
States was carefully mapped out. The record 
company wanted Gloria to tour in the States 
for two reasons: to promore “Don’t Wanna 
Lose You'’ and to introduce the second single, 
“Get On Your FeetT which was just about to 
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he released. Unfortunately, the tour was cut 

short. 

She played some dates in November and 
December 1989, then caught a bad case of the 
Bu. Suffering from a nasty sore throat, Gloria 
canceled two Midwestem dates and went to 
: ? ee a specialist. It was then that setback num- 
ber one occurred for her and the band. The 
doctor informed her that a blood vessel in her 
throat had ruptured because of constant 
coughing. 

Luckily, there was no permanent damage. 
But the doctor warned Gloria that her condi- 
üon could get worse if she wasnT careful. He 
prescribed no talking for two weeks and no 
singing for two months. A worried Emilio ina¬ 
ni ediately announced plans to stop the tour— 
temporarily. Gloria, who returned home to 
Miami for a rest, says t “I was really scared. 
ihis is my life. ” 

Meanwhile, CBS saw to it that the world 
Kept dancing to the beat of Gloriais music. 
The album’s second single “Get On Your 
Keet” a moving tune celebrating personal in- 
dependence, was another hit. A third single, 
‘Oye Mi Canto,” also extolled independence, 
but it seemed a little more risky to release to 
American audiences. Still, Gloria and Emilio 
were determined to see it on the charts. u Oye 
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Mi Canto” is the song Gloria set out to write 
to prove she could compose pop and salsa 
and do it successfully. The emotion-filled, 
semiautobiographical “Oye Mi Canto” con- 
firmed the fact that Gloria had not only 
crossed over from the Latin market to the An- 
glo market, but had also earned the right to 
go back and forth. 

Its message is strong, with bold lyrics writ- 
ten by Gloria and a driving Latin rhythm 
composed by Gloria, Casas, and Ostwald. In 
the most candid song she has yet written, Glo¬ 
ria is telling the world to break down racial 
barriers and cast aside prejudice. With racial 
tension plaguing American cities, Gloriais 
powerful song seems to say it all. It is a plea 
for people of all backgrounds to find common 
ground and unity of purpose. 

“Oye Mi Canto” is very special to Gloria Es- 
tefan, It’$ both a tribute to her Latin roots and 
a message for the entire world to listen to. “I 
wanted the song to be very Latin,” she says. 
“It was a statement to those critics who see us 
as just ‘watered-down salsa.’ And the second 
part of the song is a celebration of freedom, 
that you can do what you want to do. It’s pure 
salsa at the end. It goes from one extreme to 
the other.” 

She was happy to see it on the charts, but 
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íhe says it would never have been accepted 
tive years ago. “Radio wouldn’t have touched 
:t with a ten-foot pole,” she admits. “But it’s 
definitely opened up since then. Àll differexit 
kinds of music are coming into pop—from 
rap and hip-hop to heavy metal. I see Latin 
music as more lasting this time, not just a 
trend like it was in the thirties. Hopefully, 
people will be more open to it. Remember, at 
ihe beginning no one thought rap music 
'-vould become part of pop. The same with 
■oul and R and B. But everything is becoming 
more interwoven and people are listening to 
more things from other countries. The radio 
stations have realized this. Hopefully, we’ve 
been able to open some doors.” 

Cuts Both Ways opened up a new world for 
Gloria Estefan. It was decided that her name 
would appear on the albunTs cover alone 
you have to look inside at the credits to flnd 
Miami Sound Machine). Even though she 
was still part of the band, she was now re- 
íarded as a solo pop female vocalist. When 
the Grammy Award nominations rolled 
tround, that was exactly the category she was 
nominated in: Best Female Vocal Perfor¬ 
mance for “Don’t Wanna Lose You.” Emilio 
was nominated for Producer of the Year. 

With her throat healing nicely. Gloria de- 
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cided to make herself visible to television 
audiences in January and February of the 
new year, 1990. She signed on as one of four 
hosts for the seventeenth annual gala Ameri¬ 
can Music Awards. Not only did she appear 
on one fourth of the live telecast, but she per- 
formed “Get On Your Feet” and “Here We 
Are,” another ballad oíf Cuts Both Ways that 
was beginning to get plenty of radio airplay. 
Gloria was in top form; it was the first time 
she had sung in public in two months. 

One month later, in February, she per- 
formed again at the thirty-second annual 
Grammy Awards. Dressed in a shiny yellow- 
ish-gold strapless dress. Gloria was dazzling 
both to her peers in the audienee of the 
Shrine Auditorium and to the rest of the 
world watching the show on television. 

Even though she lost the Grammy to Bon- 
nie Raitt, the night’s big winner, Gloria 
smiled and told reporters, “I love her voice 
and think she’s a great songwriter. She de- 
served it.” 

Then she added, “I just wish I could have 
gotten one, too.” 

Gloria Estefan and Miami Sound Machine 
weren’t without awards, however, having al- 
ready been cited eleven times in Billboard 
magazine’s 1989 The Year in Music issue. 
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Pop's Salsa Songstress 
and the Magic Man 

“When I was shy, I felt I had something in me 
í wanted to bring out, I just didn’t know how 
to do it,” says Gloria Estefan. “It was a pain- 
ful process, but I forced myself to do it, mostly 
by watching myself on videotape, which is 
the most horrendous experience there is. But 
it s the only time you can see what people are 
seeing, and if you want to fix it . . 

In the music business, there are two very 
important forms of exposure that guarantee 
the success of an artisfs album. One is receiv- 
ing enough radio airplay; the other is filming 
videos. 

When Epic Records started promoting Glo- 
tia and Miami Sound Machine back in the 
days when American audiences weren’t fa- 
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míliar with them, their primary concern was 
getting them on the radio, on television, and 
in newspapers. It was very difficult to reach 
Middle America, because MTV didn’t want to 
play their early vídeos. But Epic’s product 
manager, Larry Stessel, got Gloria and the 
band booked on the Johnny Carson show, and 
they presented awards and performed on the 
American Music Awards and the Grammys. 
Having the group appear on shows that so 
much of America watches was necessary. 
Feature articles in newspapers like the To - 
peka Times and Des Moines Register brought 
the band the attention they needed in the 
Midwest. 

Still, the key to their success was getting 
their songs played on radio and their videos 
played on MTV. It took a little work before 
both mediums were fully supportíve of Gloria 
and the band. Radio stations were the first to 
recognize their appeal and played their songs 
long before they became hits. With Cuts Both 
Ways, the record company distributed ex- 
cerpts of select cuts to radio stations before 
the albunrs officíal release date. It was the 
radio music director’s job to previ ew the 
songs and announce when the album would 
be in Stores. 

As for self-promotion, Gloria has always 
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fully cooperated with radio stations who 
want interviews. Depending on time, she does 
one of three things: in-person interviews, 
telephone interviews, or a new form of pro- 
motion that consists of recording answers to 
scripted questions on a CD. Later they are dis- 
tributed to local announcers. When the DJ 
reads the question and plays Gloria’s answer, 
it sounds as if she’s in the studio. Says Polly 
Anthony, vice president of pop promotion for 
Epic Records, “Until we invent cloning ma- 
chines we have to think of other options and 
rhis has worked very well. It personalizes the 
whole project.” 

Gloria’s popularity with all age groups can 
'■uí attributed to the support she’s had from 
<;-dio stations. Larry Stessel says, “I think 
they Ve given us a tremendous teen female 
andience. Adult contemporary radio and 
VH-1 get all the twenty-one-plus audience, 
to get the teenagers you need Top Forty 
nnd MTV.” 

'Vhile Miami Sound Machine’s early songs 
• ere bits on radio, the videos of the same 
>ongs only seemed to do well in the Latin 
community. They couldn’t compete on MTV 
and. VH-1. Stessel was responsible for making 
G!oria’s videos more competitive in the mar- 
ket. in order to give them a more contempo- 
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rary look, he hired the best directors in the 
business. 

At the same time, Gloria and Emílio had 
some ideas that would catch attention. They 
traveled to Europe and Asia and adopted 
styles that would become popular months 
later in America. The change in Gloria’s im- 
age was also essential. Wearing strapless 
dresses, black leather, denim or bolero jack- 
ets, jeans and short skirts gave her the look of 
a fresh pop/rock star. 

Because each video employs a different di- 
rector and producer, it is vastly different from 
the next one. But they all have one thing in 
common: they show the world what a versa- 
tile performer Gloria is. Audiences are very 
impressed with her dancing ability. Techni- 
cally, her steps are amazing, especially her 
ability to pull off fast moves and still make 
them crystal clear. 

In 1990, CBS released a rnass-markeí video 
cassette of Gloria’s greatest hits. Called 
Evolution, it includes thirteen videos, plus 
four bonuses—Spanish versions of “Ânything 
for You,” ”Don’t Wanna Lose You,” and “Oye 
Mi Canto," and a Portuguese version of “Ilere 
We Are.” 

Even though Gloria admíts making videos 
has never been her favorite part of the busi- 
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ness, she has an electric onscreen presence. 
The nerves she feels during production areiTt 
visible in the finished products. Her most re- 
eeiit videos show a much more mature, self- 
assured performer. The videos from the Cuts 
fíoth Ways album, especially the artful black- 
and-whíte “Don’t Wanna Lose You,” and the 
evocative “Here We Are/’ are cutting edge. 
The video for u Oye Mi Canto’’ won an Inter¬ 
national MTV award in September 1990. 

Which video was the most difficult to film? 
Without hesitation, Gloria says it was “Can’t 
Stay Away from You,” “It was weird to have to 
louch another man and make it believable,” 
she says. “The guy that did it, it was his first 
video and in the scene where I pulled him off 
the couch, we were sweating so badly we 
slipped out of each otheEs hands. Afterward, 
my sister refused to look at me. She walked 
away, calling me a shameless hussy,” Gloria 
says with a laugh, adding, “Emilio was right 
there during íilming. I told myself I was on 
*he line, I had to do this, and do it right.” 

íf the road to the top has been a long and 
bumpy one for Gloria Estefan and Miami 
Sound Machine, their journey up the ladder 
■>i success has been cushioned by Emílio Es- 
'efan. As the band’s personal manager, Emi- 
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lio proved to be a titan in the industry, a 
captain of imagination when it carne to pro- 
moting his talented wife and the band they 
made famous. His keen eye and sharp mind 
have been essential to Miami Sound Ma¬ 
chines rise to stardom. 

Though Emilio was always involved with 
the band, ít wasn’t always completely run by 
the Estefan family. The decision to keep 
management in the family was made after 
they tried an outside manager, unsuccess- 
fully, in 1987. 

“We had lots of probleros,” Emilio recalls. 
“Things were not done. People tried to con- 
tact us and we were never told. Sometímes we 
would be scheduled to perform and were told 
that everything would be taken care of—all 
the lighting and so on. We v/oixld arrive and 
nothing had been done, We’d call the man- 
ager and he would hide from us. He woukhrt 
come to the phone. It was a real pain.” 

At the time, the Let It Loose album wasn’t 
doing well in Europe. “When I fired the man- 
ager, our album became number one in En- 
gland and in Hoíland,” says Emilio. “Our 
album sales in England were second only to 
Michael Jackson.” 

Today, the Estefan family handies almost 
every aspecí of Miami Sound Machine them- 
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selves. Emilio is the band’s personal man- 
ager, group administrator, and producer of 
albums, while his brother, Jose, acts as man- 
ager of MSM’s business affairs. Gloria is also 
iargely responsible for most of the group’s fi¬ 
nal decisions. Says Emilio about keeping the 
business in the family, “We are real seeure. It 
feels ten times better.” 

Estefan Enterprises is definitely a growing 
business. They’ve moved their offiees out of 
Emilio’s mother’s garage into a two-story 
building on Bird Road in Miami. Emilio and 
his brother are currently putting the finish- 
ing touches on three state-of-the-art record- 
ing studios built in their new Office complex, 
where Emilio will now be able to work on 
•ihree projects at the same time. The equip- 
ment that was installed, which reportedly 
cost several million dollars, includes a studio 
for editing. 

Several cousins, as well as immediate fam- 
lly members, work in the office. But Emilio 
works closesí with his brother, which he 
never could have envisioned when the two 
were growing up. “We used to fight as kids,” 
he says, laughing. “Jose used to bit me a lot 
But today, he takes my advice and I respect 
what he says. We work together well.” 

Emilio also works well with CBS Hecords. 
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Handiing most of the bancTs busíness on the 
phone from his spacious Office, Emílio admits 
he has never had any real problems with the 
labei. “Whenever we have a small disagree- 
ment, we come to a conclusion and it*s always 
been the right conclusion and the right deci- 
sionhe explains. 

He speaks to the compan/s president, 
Tommy Mottola, three or four times a week. 
“He’s like a brother, and so far, he hasn’t let 
me down,” says Emilio. “If he has a problem, 
he tells me and we work it out. When I have a 
problem, I talk to him and he takes care of it.” 

Marketing and publicity are provided by 
the record company: The puòlic relations 
firm Rogers and Cowan was hired to promote 
the group in both the American and Spanish 
markets. The William Morris Agency, one of 
the largest talent agencies in the world, is in 
charge of booking concerts for Gloria and 
Miami Sound Machine worldwide. 

The rest is handled by Emilio and his staff 
at Estefan Enterprises. 

Emilio, who had been called u the magic 
man” by Juan Marcos Avila, one of the band*s 
original members, has certainiy lived up to 
that title. Jorge Pinos, an executive ín the in- 
ternationai department at the William Morris 
Agency, says. “I really enjoy svorkíng with 
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íioria, Emilio, and Miami Sound Machine. 
[ hey’re a very together band. They don’t do 
;rugs; they don’t drink. Emilio likes to keep 
verybody happy. He wants a big family. 
; hey’re very hard workers, they’re very loyal, 
,7id I respect that a lot.” 

Today, less effort is placed on publicizing a 
;ew Gloria Estefan album and video because 
he media welcomes her new releases with 
men arms. Because of the astronomical suc- 
ess of Let It Loose, Gloria is now perceived 
.s a general market performer. 

‘She is beyond regionalization, beyond any 
ihnic categorization,” says Polly Anthony. 
She is as credible, as viable, and as valuable 
u adult contemporary as she is to Top Forty.” 

By taking chances with her music. Gloria 
■as become a music star of the highest mag- 
uíude. And she has Emilio to thank for con- 
; ruing to support her. Pop’s Salsa Songstress 
• ■ >d the Magic Man are a dynamite team! 
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} Tom nine A.M. to five P.M. every weekday, 
Gloria and Emilio Estefan are business part- 
ners, but when the five o*clock bell rings, they 
beck out of the Office and into their mar- 
riage. 

Gloria and Emilio have one of the healthi- 
and happiest marriages in Show business, 
atostly due to the fact that success hasnT 
í hanged them. U I got lucky with Emilio,” Glo- 
= a says. “He helps with dishes and loves to 
'••íean.” They are an incredibly down-to-earth, 
irpretentious couple who still like to do the 
'H/ne things they did when they were dating. 

still eat at the same Cuban restaurants 
*'*<] iove to go dancing, especíally if their fa- 
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vorite salsa bands are appearing in the 
Miami Beach dance clubs. 

“Gloria and I love to dance to salsa music,” 
confides Emilio. “We rarely get a chance to 
listen to other people’s music, so it’s nice.” 
Gloria agrees, adding, “It’s great to have 
someone entertaining us for a change.” 

But while they cling to each other on the 
dance floor, there is another side to Emílio 
when the couple dine at restaurants. While 
she would like their dinners to consíst of talk- 
ing just to each other, she can’t keep her hus- 
band at their table for long. Emilio, described 
by Gloria as the social butterfly of the family, 
always wants to talk with other people. 

“Emilio often leaves me alone to order by 
myself while he table-hops. And I have to 
fend o ff the autograph hounds. Sometimes 1 
could just kill that man,” Gloria says as her 
smiie turns into laughter. 

The fact that they have so many thíngs in 
common and have shared so many experi- 
ences helps to make their marriage a strong 
one. Being apart is very difficult for both of 
them. Emilio, who explains how much he 
misses Gloria when she is on the road travel- 
ing v/íthout him, says. “I know she really 
misses me when we’re apart—even if it’s just 
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ror a day or two. But we speak on the phone 
everal times a day when we’re not together,” 
Most important to the Estefans is their 
ojose relationship with their families and 
-iends. They laid down permanent roots in 
víiami, and still see the same people theyVe 
known for fifteen years. 

“Hey, just because we’ve made it doesn ? t 
rnean fm going to forget who I am and where 
{ come from/’ asserts Emílio. “Gloria and I 
: rill have the same friends we had before we 
r ecame so popular. We will always be good to 
•‘►ar friends. They’ve always been good to us.” 
Gloria and Emilio both know when to sepa- 
ate their professional lives from their per- 
onal lives. “In every marriage, you have 
eroblerns,” Emilio adrnits. ‘T try never to talk 
ibout business when I get home. Just family.” 

Their family includes their son, Nayib, 
vho has had to deai with the fact that his 
oarents are world famous. Gloria and Emilio 
? ealize how hard that can be for a child, espe- 
'ãlly an only child, but Nayib takes it all in 
ride. The fact that his parents’ rise to star- 
* has been slow and síeady has made it 
vasier for him to adjust. 

Most of his friends grew up with him/’ 
' -'tys Ernilio, “and as we ve become famous 
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little by litile, they see us as human beings 
instead of as stars. And thafs great for him.” 

Nayib is a spunky, dark-haired, good-look- 
ing boy who is showing all signs of wanting to 
follow in his parents’ musical footsteps. 
Thafs really no surprise, since he’s been sur- 
rounded by music all his life. But a few years 
ago, Nayib went through a period when he 
wanted to stay home, be a regular kid, and 
hang out with his friends. All that has since 
changed. Whenever his mother goes on tour 
now, Nayib goes, too. Sometimes he wanders 
onto the stage, staying in the background 
while Gloria is singing, just to see what it 
feels like. 

“He’s a real ham,” exelaims Gloria. “We 
have to drag him off the stage.” Both she and 
Emílio would never discourage their son 
from having a career in music, but Emilio 
points out, laughing, “I don’t want to manage 
him. I want to retire someday!” 

While Gloria and Emilio are known as “ce- 
lebrities” in Miami, their fans at home treat 
them differently from their fans in the rest of 
the world. “You have to remember that we 
grew up here in Miami and we spend a lot of 
time here,” declares Emilio. “When we go 
out, we don’t have the same impact that we 
have in other places in the world—you know, 
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u hen they see Gloria they go wild. But for us 

• a Miami, although we get approached by lots 
aí people—it’s in a nice way, instead of being 
rnobbed.” 

ín some countries, it is necessary for Gloria 
and Emilio to wear disguises. “We try to hide 

• mrselves a líttle bit. We use difFerent hats 
aud glasses so that people won’t recognize us, 
but most of the time people realize it’s us,” 
says Emilio. 

The people of Miamfs Latin community 
Nave embraced Gloria as a heroine, an immi- 
"rant like them, who succceded in America. 
They affectionately call her Nuestra Glorita 
. iur Gloria). And the praise they shower her 
•vith is obvious whenever she decides to take 

stroll down to Little Havana. Gloria often 
•tops at her favorite Cuban restaurant, Casa 
Cario, for a cup of café cubano w It isn’t un- 
Tual for a crowd of store owners and shop- 
•~ers to gather to see what the community’s 
•Tggest star looks like in person. u She makes 
v e cry, she is so beautiful,” someone in the 
rowd says. 

Another admirer, holding a freshly signed 
■ atograph, comments, ‘There is no one in the 
who means as much to the Cuban peo- 
When she sings, I cry. I am so proud of 
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Gloria seerns ío be a Symbol for a new kind 
of Latiu woman. She is the íirst to admit that 
“no Latin man would allow his wife to do 
what I do. The point is that Tm of the first 
[Cuban-American] generation that grew up 
in the United States, and in a way Fve had the 
best of both worlds.” 

Gloria, who says she doesn’t feel Cuban or 
American, hut rather “Latin Miami,” seems 
to have a veritable streak of unpredictability 
in her. She tends to speak in punch lines. 
She’s very quick when explaining herself, 
then throws in an afterthought like a curve 
bali. 

“Perhaps it is important to be a Latiu 
woman and not be the stereotypical hot ta- 
male with a lot of makeup and a short red 
dress,” she says, then adds with her trade- 
mark smile, “But you might also find me in a 
short red dress.” 

Gloria is perpetually smiling. She is sunny 
and open, and maintains a sense of humor. 
Everyone who has met Gloria or knows her 
personally has the same thing to say about 
her: she is professional, witty and kind, in- 
credibly disciplíned, unbeiievably deter- 
mined. Her sister, Becky, describes her as 
“iron on the outside. When something is both- 
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ering her, it doesn’t show. Fve seen her cry 
maybe once.” 

Juan Marcos Ávila’s wife, Cristina Sarale- 
guí, now a talk-show host on a Miami station, 
says of Gloria, “When you think of entertain- 
ers, most people envision an exotíc life. But 
Gloria and Emilio have the most old-fash- 
ioned, square marriage. One day, long after 
Gloria made it big, she carne over to take our 
kids to the beach. No maids, no helpers, just 
Gloria. She said, ‘Look, Vve got two hands to 
bpank two little butts, so everybody better be- 
have.’ You better believe they Ustened to her. 
She’s shown you don’t have to give up the 
normal things, like a good husband and fam- 
ily, if you want success.” 

Gloria is a diva devoid of ego, avoiding the 
u star treatment” like the plague. She isn’t 
íond of labeis being placed on her—even 
'‘rock star” makes her feel uncomfortable. Af¬ 
ter the fame, the awards, the gold and plati- 
num records and achieving every levei of 
success anyone could dream of, what's the 
downside of Gloria’s picture-perfect exis- 
tence? 

What is the toughest part of being a global 
superstar? For Gloria, traveling has never 
been easy, but she’s learned to tolerate it be- 
cause she thríves on performing. In fact, she’s 
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often said, “Our main thing is to perform* If 
we could just perform forever—never mind 
worrying about having hits—that would be 
greatT 

The Let It Loose tour was a leaming experi- 
ence for Gloria. Not only because it was the 
first time Emilio didiTt go with her, but be¬ 
cause she was the only woman (except for 
her sister Becky) traveling with nine men. 

“We travei on a bus with twelve bunks,” she 
said at the time of the tour. “After a hard 
night of performing and partyíng, we end up 
sleeping in our little ‘coffins’ during the day 
. . . just like Dracula.” 

What about when the band checks into a 
hotel? Àccording to Gloria, thafs an entirely 
diíferent story. With everyone staying in 
rooms all on the same floor, she has been 
known ío try and get a room on a diíferent 
floor because she says the party doesnT end 
for the band members. 

Hearing all those doors opening and closing 
all night, and peopie coming in and out, made 
it impossible for Gloria to sleep. “IFd be three 
in the morning, and Fd peek out and see 
thirty women wandering aro and the hallway 
lookíng for guys in the bandT she explains. 

-Y '■* 4c 
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The most ímportant, and probably most 
elaborate, thing that Gloria and Emilio did 
when the money started rolling in was build 
their dream house. Located on exclusive Star 
Island, their two-story waterfront estate is 
breathtaking. They have a thirty-foot speed- 
boat, which they keep anchored at a dock in 
their backyard on the shore of Miami’s Bis- 
cayne Bay. 

The house was built entirely to the specifi- 
cations of Gloria and Emilio. They left no 
stone unturned when deciding what luxuries 
wouíd be incíuded. The first things to be built 
inside the house were a sauna and a complete 
underground recording studio. At the same 
time, a custom-built racquetball court and 
saddle-shaped, hand-tiled pool were designed 
and constructed outside. 

When it was complete, the house had every- 
thing. The Cuban-style interior design is ex- 
quisite: large open rooms with wood ceilings, 
floors of white coral tiles that flow through 
the house and onto the poolside terrace. Orig¬ 
inal paintings by Andy Warhol and Frank 
Stella hang on the walls; sculptures and ex- 
otic plants are placed neatly among the un- 
oluttered furnishíngs of every room. 

However, while the inside of the house is 

♦ 

mtoxicating, the outside is where Gloria and 
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Emílio spend a good deal of their time. Slid- 
ing glass doors in their elegant bedroom lead 
them out onto a sun-drenched balcony that 
overlooks their pool and the blue-green wa- 
ters of Biscayne Bay. A spiral staircase in the 
center of the balcony takes them down to the 
pool terrace. 

The one unusual thíng Gloria added to the 
house was an elevator going from the first to 
second floor. At the time, she said it would 
come in handy for carrying large equipment 
up and down, but that wasn’t the reason why 
she put it in. 

All her life, Gloria has worried that she 
would become a burden to her family. She 
watched it happen to her father and saw 
what it did to everyone around him. “He was 
a very athletic, strong, and handsome man,” 
she says. “For years and years, I watched him 
weaken and die.” 

So Gloriai mind was temporarily put at 
ease when the elevator was installed in her 
home. She wanted to know it was there ín 
case anything ever happened. 
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An Unexpected Setback 


The month of March 1990 began on a high 
note for Gloria Estefan. She was ready to re¬ 
sume the American leg of her world tour, 
which was sold out everywhere. Leaving her 
home in Miami, she was happy that Emilio 
and Nayib would be traveling with her this 
time. Excitedly, they left for New York City, 
where the tour would officially take off again 
at Madison Square Garden. 

On March 6, the night before her first con- 
cert, Gloria and Miami Sound Machine be- 
came the twenty-seventh recording artists in 
history to receive the CBS International Crys- 
í-al Globe Award. The awards, which were 
ürst conferred in 1974, honor artists whose 
sales exceed five million outside the United 
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States. CBS threw a lavish party for Gloria 
and the band at New York’s “21” Club. 

The following night March 7, Gloria 
rocked Madison Square Garden. Dressed in 
tight black pants and a fringed jacket, she 
never looked or sounded better. Her powerful 
voice filled the Garden and got her audience 
up out of their seats and dancing to her mu- 
sic. One night later, at New Jersey s Meadow- 
lands Arena, Gloria once again bounced into 
the spotlight and displayed her enormous en- 
ergy to the stadium filled with her cheering 
fans. Unfortunately, those were the only two 
concerts she would play. 

One week later, on March 19, Gloria, Emí- 
lio, and Nayib were invited to the White 
House to meet President George Bush. The 
day was one of nerves and high emotions. 
The President talked to Gloria about her re- 
cently completed antidrug campaign and 
posed for photos with her and her family. By 
the end of the day, Gloria was tired and 
wanted to rest before her concert in Syracuse 
the following day. 

She and Emilio had been invited to a din- 
ner in New York that same night and though 
at first she wasn’t going to go, she decided to 
attend. She was gíad she did. The Estefans’ 
good friend Julio lglesias was tbere, and they 
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spent most of the evening talking to him 
since they hadn’t seen him in a while. 

The next morning, Gloria, Emilio, Nayib, 
two Sound Machine staffers, and Nayib’s tu¬ 
tor píled into the customized tour bus rented 
for the five-hour trip to Syracuse. Emilio had 
originally mentioned flying so they’d get 
there more quickly, but Gloria wanted to rest 
on the bus. When she’s had a choice, Gloria 
has ahvays shied away from air transporta- 
tion. ‘Tf you crash, at least youTe not falling 
thirty-seven thousand feet,” she says. 

The morning of March 20, 1990, dawned 
bright and clear. It was a perfect day to be on 
the road. Nayib was studying his schoolwork 
at one end of the bus while Emilio was doing 
business on the phone at the other end. Gloria 
settled down on one of the bus’s two couches 
m the forward cabin. She put an old spy 
inovie in the video machine, flicked on the 
T V, and fell asleep. 

Around noon, the bus stopped and Gloria 
a woke. She looked outsíde and was surprised 
to see the sun had disappeared, to be replaced 
by a dark, cloudy sky and a sheet of white 
>now covering the roads. They were stopped 
on Interstate 80, near Tobyhanna, Pennsylva- 
nia, tw’enty miies southeast of Scranton. Glo¬ 
ria remembers seeíng Emilio standing on the 
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stairwell next to the bus driver, talking on the 
phone about a truck that had jackknifed in 
front of the bus. Suddenly there was a loud 
expiosion. The impact knocked Emilio out of 
his laced tennis shoes and threw Gloria off 
the couch and onto the floor. 

The bus had been struek from behind by a 
speeding semi, causing it to slam into the 
truck in front. Gloria watched as the bus 
driver, Ron “Bear” Jones, leaned over to help 
Emilio. By doing that, he saved his own life; 
the spot where he had stood was now a gap- 
ing open hole. He was pinned behind the 
steering wheel, but alive. Emilio and the 
other passengers all suffered minor injuries. 

With the Windows all broken and parts of 
the bus caved in, the snow was coming in as 
Gloria lay completely still on the floor. She 
had an electrical taste in her mouth and 
knew she had broken her back. The pain was 
just too excruciating. Emilio didn’t want to 
believe it when Gloria told him. He thought 
maybe her lower back had just given out She 
had suffered from a pinched nerve in her 
back all her life and that had bappened be- 
fore. But she knew the difference ín the pain. 

Before she began to fight for her life, Gloria 
worried about Nayib. He was in a completely 
different section of the bus. and, nervously, 
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she asked Emilio to check on him. lf any- 
thing had happened to her son. Gloria knew 
she wouldn’t have been able to handle any- 
irdng. She waited and listened for Emilio, 
and finally heard him crying. Emilio found 
Nayib on the floor, clutching his shoulder. He 
had broken his collarbone, but that was his 
only injury. Nayib went to comfort Gloria, 
and held her hand tightly as they waited for 
help to arrive. 

Gloria couldn’t believe that what she had 
been afraid of all her life had actually come 
<o pass. lt was the first thought that crossed 
uer mind. To this day she doesn’t know how 
her back was broken. She can only guess that 
H occurred when she hit two chairs, which 
j ad been bolted to the floor next to the couch, 
jQt were now both twisted on their sides. 

Having Nayib next to her helped keep her 
pi ri ts up. She was going to fight this; she felt 
she had to do it, not only for herself, but for 
her son and the people who loved her. 
Nayib’s tutor, Lori Rooney, saíd, “Gloria ap- 
beared to be in terrible pain. But her only 
'oncern was to make sure Nayib thought she 
• as okay.” 

Gloria slowly tried to lift her legs. There 
'-vas some movement in both her legs and her 
h*et and she was relieved. “1 realized as long 
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as I was able to move my feet even a little, I 
wasirt going to be paralyzed,” she said later. 

Having to wait an hour for help to arrive 
was the worst park The pain was severe and 
Gloria wondered how long she’d be able to 
bear it. A nurse who had been driving on the 
same road stopped to try and help. When Glo¬ 
ria told her she thought she had broken her 
back, the nurse ordered her not to move. 

Gloria remembered what she had learned 
in her Lamaze childbirth classes and used it 
She picked a spot on the roof of the bus and 
focused on it to help ease her pain. When the 
paramedics finally arrived, one asked Glo¬ 
riais name and when she answered him, he 
yelled, “Oh my God, we have a celebrity 
here.” 

Gloria was strapped onto a board and lifted 
through the smashed front windshield of the 
bus. It was the only way out since the bus 
door was inches from a steep embankment. 
She was taken to the Community Medicai 
Center Regional Trauma Center in Scranton, 
arriving at one-thirty P.M., an hour and a half 
after the accident. 

After they took X rays and a CAT scan, and 
gave Gloria morphine for her pain, Dr. Harry 
Schmaltz confirmed her earlier fears: she 
had broken a vertebra in her middle back. 
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The news of Gloria’s broken back was too 
rauch for Emílio to handle. When Dr. 
Schmaltz told him, he fainted. Later, Gloria 
said, “I think it was the shock of everything. 
He was maintaining so much control. He kept 
hoping I was wrong, and when they finally 
told him that it was true, I think for that mo- 
ment he just couldn't handle it anymore.” 

Emilio would say, “I almost lost them both. 
m a matter of seconds, our whole family was 
uearly wiped out.” He was so worried about 
Gloria and Nayib that he wasn’t examined 
until a week later, when he found out he had 
broken a rib and separated his shoulder in 
the accident. Nayib was treated for his collar- 
bone and given a sling to wear until it was 
oealed. 

Gloria was told she had two options in try- 
i og to heal the broken vertebra. One was to be 
out into a body cast for six months. with no 
guarantee of full recovery; the other was sur- 
gery. But the opera tion didn't come with any 
guarantees, either. Infection and permanent 
paralysis were serious things to think about. 
Gloria decided to have surgery because she 
vvouldn’t have to wear a body cast at ail. 

Next carne a series of frantic phone cails. 
-inílío called everyone they knew, tryíng to 
b nd the right surgeon for th is type of opera- 
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tioiT Gloria dídn’t want the doctors in Scran- 
íon to fee) as if she didn , t trust them, but she 
wanted a specialist. They chose Dr. Michael 
Neuwirth at the Hospital for Joint Díseases 
in New York, and the delieate operation was 
scheduled. 

Gloria spent that first night after the acci- 
dent in a great deal of pain. Medication was 
kept to a minimum, and she began what she 
describes as a “horríble cycle of pain and 
painkillers.” She was hooked up to several 
machines and had tubes running all over her 
body in case her internai organs shut down 
beca use of her broken back. 

On the morning of March 21, she was flown 
by helicopter to New York City. Samy, her 
close friend and hairdresser, flew from 
Miami to be with her. “On the way to her op¬ 
eration, I cried with her,” he says. “We talked 
about many things, about how funny it was 
that this tour just really didn’t seem meant to 
be. First, the tour had to be canceied in De- 
cember because of the problems with her 
voice. And now this. Gloria said to me, 'Samy, 
how T lífe changes frorn one minute to the 
nextf ” 

Two days after the accident, at eight-thirty 
in the morning, Gloria was prepared for sur- 
gery> She remembers Emílio, her famíly, and 
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Samy by her side, but after that, the rest is a 

blur. 

When the world came back into focus, Glo¬ 
ria found herself looking up at the white ceil- 
g of the recovery room. She heard her name 
beíng called over and over again, and for a 
moment she thought she was back at the 
Grammys, with photographers calling her. 
Instead, Dr. Neuwirth stood over her, trying 
to wake her up out of the anesthetic. He told 
her the operation was a success. Gloria 
'íooked over at Emilio, who was smiling, and 
for the first time in two days, she felt she 
v.ould recover completely. 

She was still in pain, but was able to sleep 
beiter. The operation itself was a relatively 
r.e w kind of surgical technique. ‘Tm very 
ó icky, I think, for it to have happened at the 
orne it did,” says Gloria. “Dr. Neuwirth is a 
6í ; reat doctor and has been doing a lot of these 
• 'Gerations. It could have been a disaster even 
couple of years ago.” 

l he operation lasted four hours. Duríng the 
'orgery, Dr. Neuwirth and a team of skilled 
■urgeons inserted two eight-inch metal rods 
vr i either side of the broken vertebra. The 
surgery required bone to be removed from 
-'óíria’s pélvis and inserted akrng the length 
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of the rods. She needed four hundred stitches 
and the operation left a fourteen-inch scar. 

According to Gloria, “The injury was a bro- 
ken vertebra that pushed into the spine. They 
had to realign the entire spine. It’s kind of 
líke an inside cast, and it’ll always be there to; 
keep my spine really strong. They fused six of 
the vertebrae, two on each side of the injury, 
so that I wouldn’t have any motion there any- 
more, but thankfully most of the motion is in 
the pelvic area, so I can move around a lot.” 

Afterward, Gloria discovered she no longer 
had the pinched nerve in her lower back that 
she had had all her life. She jokingly told re- 
porters, “The doctors said, ‘What the hell, 
we’ll give her a tune-up as long as we’re in 
there.’ ” The fact that Gloria was able to 
maintain a sense of humor is amazing. 

Dr. Neuwirth called her a “wonderful pa- 
tient. There is nothing prima donna-ish about 
her at all.” As for her recovery, he remained 
optimistic and said, “I don’t know if she will 
be able to do one hundred percent of what 
she’s done before, but I think she’ll be able to 
do substantiaily the same after six months of 
recuperation and therapy. Yes, I’ve seen her 
videos,” he added. 

It was almost a miracle that Gloria pulled 
through her operation in such good shape. 
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Doctors told reporters that someone in poorer 
shape might not have been able to withstand 
tbe pain and injuries as well and recover as 
quíckly as she did. Of course, the love and 
support she was receiving from her family, 
ffiends, and fans had a lot to do with it. Their 
prayers and love were constantly with her, 
and she could take strength in knowing how 
raany people cared so deeply. 

Minutes after it happened, Gloria’s acci- 
dent had been picked up by the press. While 
tiçws bulletins blared across television sets 
all o ver the United States, the biggest re¬ 
sponse came from fans and reporters in 
Miami. Dr. Steve Greenberg, a medicai re¬ 
pórter for Miami’s WCIX-TV, said, “I don’t 
tb vnk we realized how popular Gloria was in 
Miami till this.” 

As the hours dragged on, everyone, it 
c eems, was waiting for word on Gloria’s con¬ 
di sion. Six South Florida TV stations sent re- 
■orters to the crash site. Channel 4 set up a 

- ; Q number to record get-weil wishes from 
■ans. A crowd gathered outside the band’s 
Miami offices and Miami radio stations began 

- iaying her records nonstop. The largest get- 
■ eil card was made by fans in Fort Lauder- 
* ie and the Miami Herald ran full-page ads 
■ór readers to clip and mail to Gloria. 
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Miai.m’s Maynr Xavier Suarez, who remem- 
bers Gloria from the days she and Miami 
Sound Maehine played a t weddings and bar 
rníi- -< hs, saicl, “To see her at the White 
House >nade me so proud. Seeing her in the 
hospital made ns aíl a wreck.” 


The hrst report that reached the public was 
that Gloria rnight be paralyzed for life, but 
Dr. Sehmaltz in Scranton immediately de- 
niefl aos. He did say that it was very close. 
'Afiorher hatt ínch of movement of the spine, 
she >( eompieteíy paralyzed,” heexplained. 

’ èié iay atter the accident, every newspa- 
pei -o he eountry carried stories about Glo¬ 
ria s ordeal and condition. The Miami Herald 


ran the story on its front page for days — until 
Gloria was safely out of surgery and danger. 

During her stay at New York’s Hospital for 
Joint Diseases Orthopaedic Institute, she was 


deluged with thousands of get-well wishes 
from fans and her peers in the entertainment 


industry. Bruce Springsteen, Madonna, Ar- 
senio Hall, Celia Cruz, Jon Bon Jovi, Dick 
Clark, Guns N’ Roses, and Billy Crystal sent 
flowers; Prince and record producer David 
Geffen sent CDs; and President Bush called 
twice. Over 4,000 floral arrangements, 3,000 
telegrams, and 48,000 letters and postcards 
were sent to Gloria. Mary Costello, a hospital 
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>pokesperson, said, *Mt 7 s more than a roomíul 
-we’ve got a hospital full of fiowers. Our au- 
Utorium looks like a garden/' Gloria later 
ristributed the flowers to other patients and 
?o the AIDS ward at the local VA hospital. 

She couldn 7 t believe the response she was 
receiving- “I didn’t know so rnany people 
ared,” she said. That first night in the hospv 
:il, she was watching The Arsento Hall Show 
nd listening to guest Mary Hart teH Arseruo 


: bout the accident, Then Arsenio iooked imo 
he camera and saicf kí Glona. \ hope voure 


* eelíng better. 77 

“It defimtely helped; so manv people < on 
;entrating positively, prayrng for me," she 
•ays. u It was like an energy 1 r ould feel m the 
ospital. It helped me bear all that pain 
Her road to recoverv began umnedia retv 
ne day after the operation, when she med 
aising her head from the pillow tr*n, f here 
he would do a líttle more ewrv -i*v ^ ■ xht 


as able to stand again. 

On Wednesday, April 4, iust 1 «\- 

iter she had been flown to New York arwi 


?&rgone major surgerv, fdnr-iHi * 
rom the hospital Júlio r. • -»r 

ate plane to her for the rr«p ^ M »>t. 
The press followed her ah in < * *r* 

New York after her offb ui 
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hospital. Wíth Emiiio next to her. Gloria held. 
a press conference, obiiged the newscasters, 
and answered ali their questions. Then, half- 
way through the ínterview, she stood up out 
of: her wheeichair to show how she had recov- 
ered and to let everyone know she was feeling 
well. 

She hated the fact that a photo of her 
strapped to the board and being lifted from 
the demolished bus was taken and widely cir- 1 
culated in newspapers and magazines. “I 
didn’t want people to see me helpless like 
that,” she said later. For that reason, she de- 
cided to walk down the steps of the plane 
when it landed at Miami International Air- 
port. 

Up to that time, Gloria hadn’t wanted to 
look at her back and the fourteen-inch scar 
the operation left. “I refused to look at it,” she 
says. “I saw it by mistake in Julio Iglesias’s 
plane. I had to go to the bathroom, and he’s 
got mirrors all around! ‘Damn,’ I thought, 
‘there it is.’ I got curious and looked and then 
I got depressed. But it’s healing really well. 
The plastic surgeon who closed me up said he 
was getting religious after my accident. He 
said that the way my spine was mauled, I 
shouldn’t be able to move.” 

Samy would later reveal that Gloria was in 
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pain during the entire flight home from New 
York to Miami. “In the jet, they had to give 
her painkillerSj but when she arrived in 
Miami, you’d never know she was hurting. 
She’s a trooper.” 

Whatever Gloria was feeling that day dídn’t 
show as she spoke to her fans at a podium on 
the airport runway. From the window before 
iandíng, she could see the two hundred peo- 
ple waitíng for her arrival and she wasn’t go- 
ing to disappoint them. Among the people 
who had gathered and waited for an hour 
were members of the Gloria Estefan Fan 
Club, local TV and radio stations, her son 
Nayib, and members of her extended family. 

Lily Estefan, EmiIio’$ niece, taiked about 
í.he trauma the family had heen going 
through since Gloria’s accident. *We've all 
been going crazy, Emilio is sooo tired/ she 
>aid. Waitíng for the plane to arrue, l iiv 
watched over Nayib, who was playing wuh 
bis Teenage Mutant Ninja Turtle doils on the 
coof of Emilio*s black and silver Ptolls-Rovie 

When the white jet plane finaüv landed 
and the hatch opened, Nayib, I i 1 v and 
Emilio’s aunt Hortencia ran up to ^reet Cdo- 
ria. The crowd waited. For two long minutes, 
no one came down. Then Gloria rhmhed 
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slowly down the stairs, accompanied by Emí¬ 
lio, who held her arm with a tight grip. 

She stood at the podium and spoke in a soft 
voice. “I want you to know Fve felt every one 
of your prayers from the very first moment,” 
she said to the cheering crowd. She pro- 
ceeded to “thank Emilio for waiting to faint 
until I got to the hospital.” She acknowledged 
her son, her family, her hairdresser Samy, 
and Julio Iglesias. A smile broke out on her 
pale face as she mentioned the metal rods im- 
planted in her back. “I hope I don’t ring all 
the time now when I go through those things 
at airports,” she said. Then, seriously, she 
confided, “I will work as hard as I can to come 
back.” 

Gloria’s therapy began immediately after 
returning to her home in Miami. Three days 
a week, from eleven A.M. to five P.M., she 
worked out with her personal trainer. She 
started slowly with swimming and the sta- 
tionary bicycle. The weights and aerobics 
would come much later. The exerci ses were 
to strengthen her arms and legs. To speed her 
recovery, she saw a therapist who uses mas- 
sage. 

For the most part, Gloria’s recovery has 
progressed very well. But even though she 
was looking terrific on the outside, she con- 
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tinued to suffer from pain. The crash had 
short-circuited her central nervous system 
and she was still feeling occasional shocks. 
Some areas of skin on her legs remained hy- 
persensitive, and at night, pain jarred her 
awake every forty-five minutes. She de- 
pended on Emilio for everything. Little 
things like walking, bending over the sink to 
wash her face, putting on her clothes, became 
impossible chores. She had to learn how to do 
everything all over again. Each day became a 
new triumph for her. 

The accident proved how strong Gloria and 
Emilio’s marriage is. In the hospital, nurses 
told her that some marriages break up at a 
time of crisis. “They agreed that when there’s 
no real love in a relationship, hardship tends 
to separate you rather than bring you closer 
together,” says Gloria. “The healthy one loses 
patience. When this happened, Emilio 
showed me how much he really loves me. He 
was there every second for me. I tell him. ‘1 
hope I never have to show you the way you’ve 
shown me.’ ” 

Not long after coming home, Emilio gave 
Gloria a pair of dalmatian puppies born on 
March 22, the day of her operation. He named 
them Ricky and Lucy after the other famous 
Cuban-American musician and his superstar 
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wife. Emílio would keep Gloria laughing by 
joking with her, but he openly admitted that 
her suffering was killing him inside. 

A multimillion dollar lawsuit was filed 
against the driver and owners of the truck 
that hit them, but Emilio says, “No amount of 
money can make up for what Gloria has gone 
through.” 

When times got rough during her recovery. 
Gloria stayed optimistic, sometimes wincing 
in pain during workouts, but never com- 
plaining. The success story of 49er quarter- 
back Joe Montana was very encouraging. “He 
had a horrible back injury and came back to 
set records,” says Gloria, who is a big football 
fan. 

The most difficult thing for Gloria was get- 
ting used to the fact that permanent metal 
rods were implanted in her back. After the 
operation, she was given her post-op X rays, 
which showed the rods and the Steel clamps 
gripping her spinal column, But she says, “I 
try not to think about them. I used to think I 
saw them in the mirror, jutting out, but it was 
in my mind. Emilio calls me Robocop be- 
cause of all my high-tech replacement parts. 
But I told him he should call me Robopop in- 
stead.” 

As Gloria began regaining her strength, she 
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reevaluated her life. So much had happened. 
And so much had almost happened. She 
knew it would take months for the bones to 
fuse. Even though she announced her main 
goal was to retum to the stage and be better 
than ever, she remained realistic. 

‘Tm very fortunate that the break hap¬ 
pened at the waist, so 1*11 be able to bend my 
back and dance,” she said, then added, “I just 
feel very lucky to be alive and to be able to 
walk again.” 
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Starting Over 


Gloriais recovery has been nothing short of 
miraculous, but the accident and her ordeal 
getting through it have made her take an- 
other look at her iife; where she is going, 
what she wants out of it, and what is most 
important to her. 

During her convalescence, Gloria thought 
long and hard about her next step, both per- 
sonally and professionally. With music re- 
rnaining her top priority. she began writing 
aew songs for her next album, Into the Light. 

u You have to be careful what you ask for 
because I had always said Fd really like time 
to write, and I have it now, boy,” Gloria told 
Gooà Moming America in May 1990. She took 
full advantage of the time she was forced to 
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take off by using it wisely. Each day seemed 
to be better than the last. Her pain had less- 
ened; she successfully passed the physical 
therapy stage and was in the serious workout 
stage of her recovery in less time than origi- 
nally anticipated. Things were looking up for 
Gloria. 

The emotions she felt from day to day 
helped her put words and music down on pa- 
per. The accident had certainly given her a 
new perspective on life and she was going to 
write it all down. “Sometimes the most beau- 
tiful songs come out of the worst experi- 
ences,” she explained. “And even though Tm 
not going to turn this into a whole album, 
some songs are probably going to have a lot of 
the feelings that I’ve felt and feelings Tve got- 
ten from other people.” 

Meanwhile, with her career in limbo, CBS 
continued releasing singles off her Cuts Both 
Ways album. “Here We Are” topped the 
charts the week of her accident while the ti- 
tle track, “Cuts Both Ways” inched its way up 
Billboard's> Hot 100 chart in July. On July 28, 
it became Gioria’s sixth number-one hit on 
the Hot Adult Contemporary Chart. 

CBS Discos also released Êxitos de Gloria 
Estefan, a package of her greatest hits, re- 
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eorded in Spanish. Gloria considers it her gift 
lo the Latin community and those who sup- 
ported her and Miami Sound Machine 
throughout their fifteen years together. 

“We’ve never thought of abandoning Span¬ 
ish for one minute,” says Gloria. “We will 
always record in Spanish. We’re Latin Ameri- 
cans; Spanish is our mother language. Like I 
sai d, it’s our roots—we’re proud of our heri- 
íage.” 

A newly recorded version of her Spanish 
hit “Renacer” was added to the hit parade 
lists of many stations in the U.S. and Puerto 
Rico only two weeks after its release in Octo- 
ber 1990. 

Gloria herself was back in the public eye by 
May, but she wasn’t able to perform yet. One 
of her first public outings was attending Tay- 
ior Dayne’s concert at the Sunrise Theater 
outside Miami. Backstage, she posed with 
Taylor and another guest, Ann Corliss of Ex- 
rjose. Also in May, Gloria receíved an award 
on Aplauso 92, a variety special that was 
broadcast on a Spanish TV station. She spoke 
;n the show, but did not sing. On September 
52, 1990, at Columbia Sound Stage 15 in Cul- 
1 ar City. Califórnia, Gloria presented CBS 
president Tommy Mottola with the Spirit of 
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Life Award for his work with the City of Hope 
Organization. Gloria told reporters, “Fm re- 
ally proud to give this award to him. It’s won- 
derful to be back and healthy.” 

Music, undoubtedly, remains Gloria’s first 
love, and she doesn’t know if she’ll ever des- 
ert it for another career. If she wants to, she 
can tackle any area of the entertainment in- 
dustry. Something that is constantly men- 
tioned is movies. Many producers have 
voiced an interest in moving Gloria out of the 
recording studio and into the movie studio. 
There have been numerous Scripts submitted 
for her consideration but she’s rejected all of 
them. She isn’t really sure she wants to make 
a movie. 

Three years ago, she rejected the idea com- 
pletely by saying, “I don’t feel like an actress. 
It would take a lot of time I don’t have now. 
Fm a singer; thafs what I love to do. Acting 
would take too much of my energy.” 

The bottom line is that while Scripts have 
been sent to Gloria, nothing has been good 
enough for her to commit to. “If I were to try 
acting, it would have to be for a very special 
project,” she says. “Believe me, some of the 
Scripts Fve been sent are pretty awful! I 
mean, I have no desire to play a vampíre!” 
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Jorge Pinos of the William Morris Agency 
says a musical would be perfect for Gloria, 
and she agrees. That would be the only type 
of movie that would lure her temporarily 
away from her music career. 

CBS president Tommy Mottola sees her as 
an artist with unlixnited potential and envi- 
sions a bright future for her. “When you have 
a mass-appeal artist with a strong Latin base 
who writes and sings her own songs, there’s 
no limit to what you can do and how long you 
can do it,” he says. “With Gloria, that might 
mean a combination of films and Broadway. 
We can use all of those areas to be a parallel 
and an adjunct when we see that we’re ready 
to take the next step.” 

After her next tour is finished, Gloria plans 
on taking time off to have another baby. 
“Emilio would love to have a little girl,” she 
says. “But we’d both be happy with a son or a 
daughter, as long as it was healthy. I want to 
make sure our baby has every chance.” 

With so much to look forward to, Gloria has 
many things on her list yet to accomplish. As 
she stated when Cuts Both Ways was re- 
leased, “We have no plans to stop growing. 
Trust me, we’re very greedy in that respect.” 

Having already been in the eye of a hurri- 
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cane that would have wiped out others. Glo¬ 
ria Estefan emerged from it, washing away 
the rain and forging ahead stronger than 
ever. She is ready for all the challenges her 
future wíll bring. 
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Dtscography 


American Albums 


Miami Sound Machine —Eyes of Innocence 
(1984) 

Tracks 

• “Dr. Beat” (Music and lyrics by Enrique E. 
Garcia) 

• “Prisoner of Love” (Music and lyrics by En¬ 
rique E. Garcia) 

• “OK” (Music and lyrics by Wesley B. 
VVright) 

• “Love Me” (Music and lyrics by Gloria M. 
Estefan) 

• “Orange Express” (Music by S. Watanabe, 
lyrics by Wesley B. Wright) 

• “I Need a Man” (Music and lyrics by En¬ 
rique E. Garcia) 

• “Eyes of Innocence” (Music and lyrics by 
Gustavo Lezcano) 



DISCOGRAPHY 


♦ “When Someone Comes into Your Life” 
(Music and lyrics by Gloria M. Estefan) 

• “I Need Your Love” (Music and lyrics by 
Enrique E. Garcia) 

* “Do You Want to Dance” (Music and lyrics 
by Enrique E. Garcia) 


Miami Sound Machine - Primitive Love 

(1985) 

Tracks 

• “Body To Body” (Music and lyrics by Suzi 
Carr, Lawrence Dermer, Joe Galdo) 

• “Primitive Love” (Music and lyrics by Law¬ 
rence Dermer, Joe Galdo, Rafael Vigil) 

• “Words Get in the Way” (Music and lyrics 
by Gloria M. Estefan) 

• “Bad Boy” (Music and lyrics by Lawrence 
Dermer, Joe Galdo, Rafael Vigil) 

• “Falling in Love (Uh-Oh)” (Music and 
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lyrics by Lawrence Dermer, Joe Galdo, Ra¬ 
fael Vigil) 

* “Conga” (Music and lyrics by Enrique E. 
Garcia) 

- “Mucho Money” (Music and lyrics by Law¬ 
rence Dermer, Joe Galdo, Rafael Vigil) 

* “You Made a Fool of Me” (Music and lyrics 
by Wesley B. Wright) 

* “Movies” (Music and lyrics by Lawrence 
Dermer, Joe Galdo, Rafael Vigil) 

* “Surrender Paradise” (Music and lyrics by 
Suzi Carr, Lawrence Dermer, Joe Galdo) 


Gloria Estefan and Miami Sound Machine 
—Let It Loose (1987) 


Tracks 

* “Betcha Say That” (Music and lyrics by Joe 
Galdo, Lawrence Dermer, Rafael Vigil) 

* “Let It Loose” (Music and lyrics by Law¬ 
rence Dermer, Joe Galdo, Rafael Vigil) 
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• “Carft Stay Away from You” (Music and 
lyrics by Gloria M. Estefan) 

• “Give It Up” (Music and lyrics by Gloria M. 
Estefan, Enrique Garcia, Randall Barlow) 

• “Surrender” (Music and lyrics by Joe Galdo, 
Lawrence Dermer, Rafael Vigil) 

• “Rhythm Is Gonna Get You” (Music and 
lyrics by Gloria M. Estefan and Enrique 
Garcia) 

• “Love Toy” (Music and lyrics by Lawrence 
Dermer, Joe Galdo, Rafael Vigil) 

■ “I Want You So Bad” (Music and lyrics by 
Lawrence Dermer, Joe Galdo, Rafael Vigil) 

■ “1-2-3” (Music and lyrics by Gloria M. Es¬ 
tefan and Enrique Garcia) 

• “Anything for You” (Music and lyrics by 
Gloria M. Estefan) 

Gloria Estefan— Cuts Botk Ways (1989) 

Tracks 

• “Ay, Ay, I” (Music and lyrics by Gloria Es- 
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tefan; arranged by Gloria Estefan, Jorge 
Casas, Clay Ostwald) 

• “Here We Are” (Music and lyrics by Gloria 
Estefan; arranged by Gloria Estefan, Jorge 
Casas, Clay Ostwald) 

• “Say” (Music by Jon Secada, Bill Duncan; 
lyrics by Jon Secada; arranged by Jorge 
Casas, Clay Ostwald) 

■ “Think About You Now” (Music and lyrics 
by Jorge Casas; arranged by Jorge Casas 
and Clay Ostwald) 

• “Nothin’ New” (Music and lyrics by Gloria 
Estefan; arranged by John Haag, Tom Mc- 
Williams, Scott Shapiro, Gloria Estefan, 
Jorge Casas, Clay Ostwald) 

• “Oye Mi Canto” (Hear My Voice) (Music by 
Gloria Estefan, Jorge Casas, Clay Ostwald; 
lyrics by Gloria Estefan; arranged by Gloria 
Estefan, Jorge Casas, Clay Ostwald) 

• “Don’t Wanna Lose You” (Music and lyrics 
by Gloria Estefan; arranged by Gloria Es¬ 
tefan, Jorge Casas, Clay Ostwald) 
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• “Get On Your Feet” (Music by John De 
Faria, Jorge Casas, Clay Ostwald; lyrics by 
John De Faria; arranged by John De Faria, 
Jorge Casas, Clay Ostwald) 

• “Your Love Is Bad for Me” (Music and lyrics 
by Gloria Estefan; arranged by John Haag, 
Tom McWilliams, Jorge Casas, Clay Ost¬ 
wald) 

• “Cuts Both Ways” (Music and lyrics by Glo¬ 
ria Estefan; arranged by John De Faria, 
Jorge Casas, Clay Ostwald) 

(CD and cassette include two bonus tracks 
“Oye Mi Canto” (Spanish version) and “Si 
Voy a Perderte” (Spanish version of “Don’t 
Wanna Lose You”) 


Gloria Estefan—In to the Light (1991) 


Tracks 

• “Corning Out Of The Dark” (Music and 
lyrics by Gloria Estefan, Emilio Estefan, 
John Secada) 
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• “Seal Our Fate” (Music and lyrics by Gloria 
Estefan) 

• “What Goes Around” (Music and lyrics by 
Clay Ostwald, Jorge Cassas, John Secada) 

• “Nayib’s Song (I Am Here For You)” (Music 
and lyrics by Gloria Estefan) 

• “Remember Me With Love” (Music and 
lyrics by Gloria Estefan) 

• “Heart With Your Name On It” (Music and 
lyrics by Diane Warren) 

• “Sex in the ’90s” (Music and lyrics by Glo¬ 
ria Estefan) 

• “Close My Eyes” (Music and lyrics by Glo¬ 
ria Estefan) 

• “Light Of Love” (Music and lyrics by John 
Secada and Randy Barlow) 

• “Live For Loving You” (Music and lyrics by 
Gloria Estefan, Emilio Estefan, Diane War¬ 
ren) 

• “Mama Yo Can’t Go” (Music and lyrics by 
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John Secada, Tom McWilliams, Scott Sha- 
piro) 

• “Desde La Oscuridad” (“Corning Out Of 
The Dark”—Spanish version) 


Spanish Albums 

In 1976, Miami Sound Machine recorded its 
first of two albums for a local Miami record 
labei. Two more albums were released on 
their own labei. Between the years 1981-1983, 
they recorded four Spanish-language albums 
for Discos CBS International, the Miami- 
based Hispanic division of CBS Records. 


Êxitos de Gloria Estefan (Greatest Hits in 
Spanish) (1990) 


Tracks 

♦ “Renacer” (Music and lyrics by Oliva, Gior- 
dano, Serrano, Murciano) 

• “Conga” (Music and lyrics by Enrique Gar¬ 
cia) 
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• “No Sera Facil” (Music and lyrics by Gloria 
Estefan) 

• “Dr. Beat” (Music and lyrics by Enrique 
Garcia) 

• “Regresa a Mi” (Music and lyrics by En¬ 
rique Garcia) 

• “No Te Olvidare” (Music and lyrics by Glo¬ 
ria Estefan) 

• “Dingui-Li-Bangue” (Spanish version by 
Gloria Estefan; original version by J. D. San 
and Mac Donys) 

■ “No Me Vuelvo a Enamorar” (Music and 
lyrics by Gloria Estefan) 

• “Si Voy a Perderte” (Music and lyrics by 
Gloria Estefan; special mix by Humberto 
Gatica) 

• “Oye Mi Canto” (Music and lyrics by Gloria 
Estefan) 

• “Here We Are” (Portuguese version) (Music 
and lyrics by Gloria Estefan) 
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Other Projects 

Goya ... a life in song (1989). This alburn 
contains an introductory selection of songs 
from a forthcoming stage musical. Written by 
Maury Yeston and produced by Phil Ramone, 
the singers appearing on the album are 
Plácido Domingo, Dionne Warwick, Seiko, 
and Richie Havens. Gloria sings “Picture It” 
with Joseph Cerisano and “Hasta Amarte" 
(Till I Loved You) with Plácido Domingo. 
Spanish adaptation on the latter is by Gloria 

Gloria Estefan and Miami Sound Machine’* 
music has also been used in the following hil 
films: 

• Top Gun (“Hot Summer Nights”) 

• Stakeout (“Rhythm Is Gonna Get You”) 

• Cobra (“Suave”) 

• Three Men and a Baby (“Bad Boy,’ 
“Conga”) 

• Salsa (“Mucho Money”) 
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Gloria Estefan and Miami Sound Machine 
Homecoming Concert (1989) 

The triumphant final concert of the Let It 
Loose tour performed before a SRO crowd of 
fans at the Miami Arena. The concert was 
filmed for the Showtime cable channel and 
won three ACE awards for Best Music Spe- 
cial, Best Directing, and Best Editing. Pro- 
ducer: Paul Flattery; director: Jim Yukich; 
audio producer: Emilio Estefan, Jr.; recorded 
and mixed by Eric Schilling. Running time: 
80 minutes. 

Songs: Hot Suramer Nights, Bad Boy, Surren- 
der Paradise, Can’t Stay Away from You, Let 
It Loose, Baila Conmigo/A Toda Maquina/ 
Dingui-Li-Bangue (medley), Falling in Love 
(Uh-Oh), Words Get in the Way, No Sera 
Facil/Me Enamore/Renacer (medley), 1-2-3, 
Rhythm Is Gonna Get You, Conga, Betcha Say 
That, Dr. Beat, Anything for You 

Gloria Estefan and Miami Sound Machine — 
Evolution (1990) 

Seventeen smash videos chronicle the evolu¬ 
tion of Gloria’s rise to intemational stardom. 



VIDEOGRAPHY 


Executive producer: Emilio Estefan, Jr. Run- 
ning time: 74 minutes. 

Songs: Conga, Dr. Beat, Bad Boy, Words Get in 
the Way (live), Rhythm Is Gonna Get You, 
Betcha Say That, Can’t Stay Away from You, 
Anything for You, 1-2-3, Don’t Wanna Lose 
You, Get On Your Feet, Here We Are, Oye Mi 
Canto (Hear My Voice). Plus four bonus 
videos: No Te Olvidare (Anything For You— 
Spanish version), Si Voy a Perderte (Don’t 
Wanna Lose You—Spanish version), Toda Pra 
Voce (Here We Are—Portuguese version), Oye 
Mi Canto (Spanish version) 
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Gloria Estefan— 

sizzling superstar of the Miami Sound Machine— 
is back! After a near-fatal bus crash 
that almost left her paralyzed, 

Gloria has re-emerged, hotter than ever. 

And her story will thrill herfans! 

The f irst singer to top all the music charts— 
pop, rock. Latino and black— 
with her hit, "Conga," 

Gloria is a model wife and mother 
as well as a gifted artist. 

Her life has always been about risks, 
anguish, hope and recovery, 

Now, here are the facts about how Gloria 
got her start, her relationship with herfather, 
marriageto Emílio Estefan, 
the failure and rejections that only made her 
more determined to succeed, 
and her amazing recovery from being close 
to death. Plus a glimpse into a dazzlingfuture... 
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